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CHARACTERS 
(In the order of their appearance.) 


Mrs. CRANE 
HATTIE CRANE 
AMOS 

Mary JorDAN 

Joe PacE 

SAM CRANE 

Bitty CoLEMAN 
JOEL BARTON 
CHARLIE HATFIELD 
Payton CLEWS 


The action of the play takes place in the 
Cranes’ living-room in a small Middle 
Western town. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


ActI: Two o’clock in the afternoon of a May day. 

Act II: Three months later. Six o’clock in the 
evening. 

Act III: The next day. One o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


The following is a copy of program of the first 
performance of “THE EASY MARK,” as pro- 
duced at the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, August 26, 1924: 

INDEPENDENT THEATRE, INC. 


Presents 


“THE EASY MARK ” 
A Comedy 


By Jack Larric 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


(In the order of their appearance.) 


MRSS CRANE: Oost cca tapos y xen ae eels Kate Morgan 
EVAPTIESCR ANE: Cro Sees sere ee Lulu Mae Hubbard 
PUM DG eet ete s Se Ne Sarg alte tena ee Joseph Dailey 
MARY STORDANE $0 ip. nes sit tae tes Pauline Armitage 
AMM CRANE 7 outs sin guess ect ets Wiliam Huston 
JOBMPAGE. atiy etgrigtis he ae eee G. Pat Collins 
BEBE VACQEBIEAN g 108%: . SankeW an cneven eis W. J. Brady 
JOEL ADA TONGA eee Worthington L. Romaine 
CHARt In tl ATEERUD iy acne Ted W. Gibson 
AVION  CLEWSte ssc eee John W. Flynn 


Acts I, Il anp III: Living-room of the Cranes, 
in a small town in the Middle West. 


“THE EASY MARK” 


ACU YT 


ScENE: Parlor in the home of the Cranes, in a 
small mid-western town. The set is plainly 
furnished, in keeping with a family of rather 
poor means. 

U. R. C. a door swinging on and downstage. 

This door leads onto a porch, with railing and 
trellis. 

U. L. Cc. a window and window-seat, also look- 
ing out onto the porch. Chiffonier between win- 
dow and door. Upt.a flight of stairs leads off t. 

Small square table below stairs. 

Fireplace and mantel D. L., mantel covered with 
books. F. P. backing. 

Waste paper basket, below fireplace. 

Morris chair above fireplace. 

Grandfather's clock, R. of door, U. R. C. 

Door swinging up and off stage, at R. 3, with in- 
terior backing. 

Oval table and three chairs, c. 

Chandelier suspended from ceiling, above 
table. 

Window v. R. Exterior backing. 

Settee between window and door, R. 3. 

Countryside drop. 


Important: For other furniture, see property 
plots. Also note furniture changes for AcTS 
II and III. 


An afternoon in May—about three o’clock. 
5 


er 
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DiscoverED: Mrs. Crane polishing table. 


Hattie. (Enters z. c., back, carrying books and 
note-book) What's that, Mom? 

Mrs. Crane. It’s a new patent furniture polish. 
I been a-rubbin’ and a-rubbin’ and it gets worse in- 
stead of better. 

Hattie. (Has laid hat and books down; now — 
picks up bottle) Where'd you get it, Mom? 

Mrs. Crane. Your brother seen it advertised 
and writ for it. 

Hattiz. You might have known it wouldn't 
work, if Sam got it. (Sniffs bottle; blinks and 
puckers up her nose as if it had ammonia 1m it; puts 
down bottle.) He falls for everything. He can’t 
see a coupon without cutting it out and sending it 
in. (On above speech has moved to chiffonier, still 
talking.) Sam’s an X, Mom. 

Mrs, CRANE. (On settee) He’s a what? 

Hattie. An X—an easy mark. He’s so honest 
himself, it never occurs to him the world’s full of 
bunk. (Notices book on chiffonier.) What’s this? 

Mrs. Crane. (Walks to table) That’s some- 
thin’ else Sam sent for. The postman brought it. 

Hattie. “How to Become a Railroad Presi- 
dent.” (Goes over to shelf and puts book on it.) 
Another valuable addition to the five-dollar book- 
shelf. “ How to Write Scenarios and Make Big | 
Money.” “ How to Develop Will Power and Mas- 
ter Men.” “Howto , . .” Oh, what’s the use? 
Anything with a How to it is a wow to Sam. 
(Mrs. CRANE goes into kitchen during speech. 
Mrs. CRANE enters with basin and sponge and towel. 
Continuing the above speech, coming over toward 
table.) I know a book he ought to buy—* How to 
Get a Job and Keep It.” 

Mrs. Crane. (Triumphantly) He did go after 
a new job this morning. 
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Hattie. (Sits in Morris chair) Oh, well, if 
he does get it, it'll be like all his other jobs. He’ll 
ace to it a few weeks, then chuck it for something 
else. 

Mrs. Crane. (Wiping table with sponge) 
Trouble is, he ain’t fitten for them small jobs. 
Needs to get into somethin’ big to bring him out. 

. Hattie. Only big thing he’s good for is dream- 
ing. Give Sam that fireplace and a pipe—the world 
is his, (As she speaks, gives an imitation of Sam, 
lolling back in chair, handling banana as if it was 
a pipe.) Oh, Mom, aren’t you ever going to open 
your eyes? Sam’s a total loss. 

Mrs. Crane. A total loss! Ain’t that ridico- 
us? 

Hattie. (Jn Morris chair) What do you think 
we're going to do if Mr. Hatfield raises the rent 
onus? (Up of table.) 

Mrs. Crane. (Quickly) What put that in 
your head? 

Hattie. We’ve been expecting it, haven’t we? 

Mrs, Crane. Mr. Hatfield was here to-day; I 
told him he’d have to speak to Sam. He said he’d 
call around again. 

Hattiz. There! I told you. 

Mrs. Crane. (resumes wiping table) Oh, 
well, we always got that insurance money your fa- 
ther left to fall back on. 

Hattie. (Rising and coming over to her mother) 
Yes, Mom, I’m worried stiff about that money, too. 
Mrs. Crane. Sam’s got that safe in the bank. 

Hattic. How d’you know he has? 

Mrs. Crane. (Drops sponge) Ain’t he? 

Hattiz. That scared you, didn’t it? Yes, it’s 
safe so far—but if I was you I’d get Sam to transfer 
that money to your name. 

Mrs. Crane. I guess Sam can take care of his 
money. (Sets basin with sponge in it on chair.) 


Pam eh 
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Hattie. Have you forgotten how near he came, 
to investing in that bottled sunlight lamp? 

Mrs. CRANE. He didn’t put no money in that. 
(Moves around table on this speech or before, to 
get table cover from chair.) 

Hattic. He would have, if the president of the 
company hadn’t been arrested. And there’s plenty 
of promoters that aren’t in jail—and Sam’s just 
aching to get in on the ground floor. Mom—he’d 
transfer that money to you, if you asked him. 

Mrs. Crane. You just like to hear yourself 
talking. You'd better study your shorthand. (Lift- 
ing cover onto table.) Well, ’m not goin’ to ask 
him. Sam’s the head of this family. 

Hattie, (Moving away) Head! “Head” is 
good. 

Mrs. Crane. Well, it'll be a cold day when any- 
one gets the best of Sam. 

Hattie. (Puts magazine and ash tray on table) 
Then we’re in for a hard winter; but don’t say I 
didn’t warn you. (Takes shorthand books from 
chiffonier.) ; 

Mrs. Crane. A total loss! Ain’t that ridico- 
lus? A total loss—ain’t that ridicolus? (On last 
part of above line, picks up basin and exits.) 

Hattiz. (On window-seat looking off right) 
Cheer up, Mom, here comes Sam’s bosom pal. 

Amos. (Enters) You cert’nly looks a pitcher 
sittin’ there, Miss Hattie. Every day you gets 
purtier and purtier. 

Hattie. Shows you can’t fight nature. 

Amos. Sam ain’t round nowheres, ain’t he? 
(Up right by porch door.) 

Hattie. No, but what do you want him for? 

Amos. (With a mysterious air) I jist can’t 
say, Miss Hattie, but if Sam allowed me to tell! 

Hattie. (Trying to trap him to tell something) 
So you know about Sam’s latest scheme? 
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Amos. Oh, yes. 

Hattie. (Triumphanily) So! He has a new 
scheme, I thought so. What’s he getting into 
now? 

Amos. (Dignified) All discussions between 
Sam and me is stric’ly confidential. (Slides toward 
kitchen.) Your Ma’s at home, ain’t she? 

Hattie. In the kitchen. 


(Enter Mrs. CRANE.) 


Amos. As I was sayin’, Miss Hattie, jis’ to listen 
t? Sam is a lib’ral eddication. There ain’t nothing 
he don’t know. 

Mrs. Crane. Take a chair, Amos. Will you 
have something to eat? 

Amos. I ain’t partic’lar hungry, thank ye. 

Mrs. Crane. (Temptingly) I got some cold . 
lamb. 

Amos. (Sits in chair, right of table) Maybe 
later. (He suddenly rivets his attention to some- 
thing on the rug. He gets up, picks up a pin, looks 
at it, then carefully fastens it to his vest. He re- 
sumes his seat.) 

Mrs. Crane. Doin’ anythin’ now, Amos? 

Amos. (Crosses his legs) No, Mrs. Crane, I 
ain’t. It’s a hard lot these days bein’ a horse doc- 
tor. There’s only two horses in this here town ’n’ 
both is healthy. But I got hopes—they can’t be 
healthy f’river. 

Mrs. Crane. (Encouragingly) That’s sure, 
they can’t. I recollects, Amos, jest like yesterday, 
the fine stable you owned down on Hanover Street 
with the big sign on the wall—“Amos Smith, 
Veterinary.” 

Amos. Yeh. Them wuz th’ days. (Rises; 
then bitterly.) But Henry Ford with his damned 
flivvers ruined me, Mrs. Crane. They turned that 
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there stable into a garage, full o’ his Lizzies, ’n’ I 
seen them pore horses dis’pear one b’ one. I ain’t 
never goin’ to f’rgit who took the bread outa m’ 
mouth. 

Mrs. Crane. It’s cert’nly too baid. 

Amos. Some day Ford’ll run f’r Pris’dint ’n’ I 
kin vote! (He spits vindictively into fireplace.) 

Mrs. Crane. Excuse me, Amos. (She goes 
into kitchen.) 

Amos. (Chair at x. Turns to Hattie) I jis’ 
seen your boarder, Mary Jordan, confabin’ with 
Cobb outside his store. . . . ’Peared mighty 
in’ested in their confab. 

Hattie. I guess Mary was just ordering for 
Ma. She brings the groceries home after school. 
Oh, she’s a peach, all right. More like a member 
of the family than a boarder. 

Amos. (Rubbing his chin meditatively) She’s 
got an awful refined face. I guess them there 
school teachers is all like that. 

Mrs. Crane. (Reénters from kitchen) Every- 
thing’s ready, Amos. 

(WARN DOOR-BELL.) 

Amos. (Gets up, wanders toward kitchen. 
Sniffs the odor of cooking; smiles hungrily, but pre- 
tends to protest) Not—now.—Not now. 

Hattie. (Maliciously) See, Mom? He’s not 
hungry. 

Amos. (With a venomous look at Hattie) 
But if your Ma insists, I got manners ’nough not 
t’ refuse. (To Mrs. Crane.) ’Specially some o’ 
your good cookin’. (Goes into kitchen, smacking 
his lips.) 

Mary. _ (Mary JorDAN enters. She carries a 
bag containing groceries. Mary is about twenty- 
five, a handsome girl with chestnut colored hair, 
red, blooming cheeks and twinkling eyes. She turns 
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over the bag to Mrs. CRANE as she enters. Closes 
door) Here you are, Mrs. Crane. 

Mrs. CrANE. Thank you, Mary. 

Mary. I got mixed up in a long chat with Cobb. 
He’s getting on in years and wants to sell his 
grocery and retire. (She removes her hat and 
places it on chiffonier.) 

Mrs. Crane. (Sits in Morris chair) Cobb’s 
certainly got a good little business there. 

Mary. (Down R. of table) ITll tell you what 
I was thinking. Sam ought to buy it. 

Hattie. (Down v. of table) What, an ordi- 
nary every-day grocery? Catch Sam doing it! 

Mary. That store would tie up your money 
safely. 

_Hattie. $1,000 of Dad’s insurance already 
eaten up and $6,000—every penny we own—in 
Sam’s hands. (She looks accusingly at her 
mother.) 

Mrs, Crane. (Rises) But he’ll buy the store 
and we won’t have no more worries. (She picks 
up bag from table, and goes to kitchen.) 

Mary. (Rises) J’ll talk to Sam as soon as he 
steps in. (From kitchen doorway.) 

Hattie. If you talk him into it, you’re a hyp- 
notist. (She goes upstairs.) 

Mary. If he talks me out of it he’s a genius. 


(Goes into kitchen. Hattie comes down and puts 
shorthand book in drawer of chiffonier. The 
DOOR-BELL RINGS. Hattie goes to door 
and opens it. Enter JoE PAGE, a mining en- 
gineer. He is a clean-cut young man, stolid, 
stubborn, with a face absolutely immobile, 
about twenty-eight. He wears a brown cordu- 
roy suit and brown woolen shirt with a black 
tie. His trousers are tucked into heavy, brown 
leather walking shoes. He takes off his som- 
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brero as he enters. He supports a box of 
candy with his left hand, concealed under his 
coat, but held so clumsily that the end is 
visible. ) 


Jor. Hello. 

Hattie. (At door) If it isn’t Joe! When did 
you get back to town? 

Jor. Few days ago. 

Hattie. Must be a month since I saw you last. 

Jor. Yup. 

Hattie. (Goes to armchair, turns it around and 
shoves it back to its former position) Take a chair. 
(He hands her candy box. Surprised.) Oh, for 
me? Why, that’s lovely of you, Joe. Take two 
chairs. (JoE sits in armchair and places sombrero 
on floor, right of chair. During the following he 
juggles his hat from one side to the other, not be- 
cause he is shy but to fill in the pauses in conver- 
sation. Hattie sits in Morris chair and undoes 
wrapping of box. After a pause.) Still with the 
Indiana Lands Company? 

Joe. Nope. 

Hattie. Who are you working for now? 

Jor. Myself. (Transfers hat from right to left 
side.) 

Hattie. (Eats candy) Bet you’re crazy about 
your boss. 

Jor. Yup. (Transfers hat to right side.) 

Hattiz. I—er— Well, anyway, Joe, it’s a 
nice day. (HatrTiE’s chair at L.; JoE’s chair at R.) 

Jor. Yup: 

Hattiz. (Eats candy. Rises and comes to him 
with box) Oh! Excuse me! Joe. Dive in. 

Jor. (Shakes head in refusal) Num. 

Hattie. (Points to box) How about that 
nice, cerise thingmajig? (Jor shakes head in re- 
fusal.) Cerise isn’t your color. Then how about 
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that Alice-blue baby—see—right there, making eyes 
at you? 
Jor. (Shakes head in refusal) No, thanks. 
Hattie. Oh dear! [Pm no good as a candy 
salesman. (JoE smiles. Gets back to Morris 
chair. Then after a pause.) I did say it was a 
nice day, didn’t I, Joe? 


Jor. Yup. 

Hattiz. That’s out. 

Jor. Yup. 

HATTIE (After another pause) And ‘ 

yes . . . I did ask you who you're working for, 

didn’ ti? 

Jor. Uh-huh. 

Hattie. That’s out. 

Jor. Yup. 


Hattie. Well, anyway, Joe, what do you think 
of the Constitution of the United States? 

Jor. Um .. . hummm. (These grunts of 
Jor’s are a form of expression peculiar to him. He 
varies them to suit his mood and meaning.) 

Hattie. Poor boy—more chinned against than 
chinning. 

Jor. Yup. 

Hattiz. (After another pause) Is there any- 
ida special you want to see me about? 

jor. Um : 2. why, yes .'... (Suddently:) 
How’s your health? 

Hattie. (Taken aback but recovering quickly) 
Oh, I’m bearing up pretty well against my youth. 
You didn’t drop by just to feel my pulse, did you? 

Jor. (Having finally made up his mind, rises 
and speaks without hesitation. Down of ‘table) 
Ever thought of getting married? 

Hattiz. (Taken aback at the suddenness of the 
question) Well, I 

Jor. (In his matter-of- fact way) Can’t we get 
married and get it over with? 
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Hattiz. (Startled) Do you really mean it? 

Jor. Yup. When a feller likes a girl, he ought 
to marry her and get her off his mind. 

Hattie. (Stunned, then in a puzzled voice) 
Honest, Joe, you make it sound like an operation. 
Why, you never gave any sign you cared so much 
for me. 

Jor: Umm) 2. “umm. 4 en calledmon 
you every time I struck town. 

Hattie. Yes, but you'd only pop in for a min- 
ute or so. 

Jor. Always so darn busy. What d’you say? 

Hattie. Say to what? 

Jor. Marrying me. I'd like to get through with 
it and get back to my work. 

Hattiz. But, Joe, I don’t know you well 
enough. And what do you know about me? 

Jor. You're all Jake. 

Hattie. All what? 

Jor. All Jake—all there. (Looks at his watch.) 
Can you make it? 

Hattie. Make what? 

Jor. The minister’s. Come on, Hattie, I’m nuts 
about you. Marry me—just once. (Hands out- 
stretched.) 

Hattiz. I’m sorry, Joe, but you haven’t given 
me the chance to love you. And Id have to love 
you before I’d say yes. I’m funny that way. 

Jor. (Dashes and picks up hat from table, goes 
to door, speaks with genuine repressed feeling) 
Yup. Guess I’ve lost out. 

Hattie. But, Joe, you can’t win a girl by your 
system. After all, we do like some romance in 
our lives. (Joe comes to her.) 

Jor. All Jake, I'll take you to the movies. 

Hattiz. I don’t mean that. We want devo- 
tion . . . sentiment . . . Oh dear, it’s so 
hard to explain! (Places hand over heart.) Don't 
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you see, something to satisfy our longing—our hun- 
ger 

Jor. All Jake, TVll take you out to dinner. 
Agreeable? (JOE goes to door.) 

Hattie. (Considers; looks JoE over from cor- 
ner of her eye) Yes. 

Jor. Fair enough. I'll hike home and climb 
into some decent duds, S’long. See you later. 
Yup. (He goes out.) 

Hattize. My God! What a lover! (She goes 
upstairs. ) 


(The room is empty. Enter Sam Crane. He is 
about twenty-six, good looking, well propor- 
tioned in a slim, lanky way. But his appear- 
ance 1s discounted by the negligence of his 
clothes and bearing. His suit is old; it ts 
whole, but faded, and shows no sign of press- 
ing and only one button is left on his coat. He 
is a Slow moving, slow thinking fellow, with a 
slow, charming, pleasant drawl to his speech. 
His smile is lovable and ingenuous. He comes 
down the room in a dreamy fashion, self-ab- 
sorbed, hands in his pockets, soft felt hat on 
his head. Removes hat and places it on man- 
tel. Sits in Morris chair.) 


Mary. (Comes from kitchen) Thought I 
heard you moving around. (Closes door to porch. 
Sam, oblivious to the world, goes on smoking. 
Mary takes a step toward him.) 

Mary. (Crosses to Sam) Sam! 

Sam. (Rises) Hello, Mary. Excuse me. I 
was figgering. 

Mary. Any luck with that job? 

Sam. If I’ve figgered this right, it comes to 
three million dollars. 

Mary. Sam, how about that job? 
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Sam. Job? 

Mary. The job you went after . . . time- 
keeper at Platt’s. 

Sam. Oh, that! (Smiles. Down of table.) 
Y’see, Mary, when I got there, I said to myself— 
“Sam Crane, you don’t want to be a timekeeper. 
The job ain’t/ big enough for you, it ain’t. You'd 
never get up early enough to keep tabs on the men.” 

Mary. Sam, you know the old saying—the early 
bird catches the worm. 

Sam. Maybe so, maybe. But if you’re a late 
worm, you won’t be on hand for the early bird to 
catch. 

Mary. (Reprovingly. Sits in chair t. of table) 
Don’t tell me, Sam, you didn’t take the job be- 
cause you'd have to get up early? 

Sam. (Over at mantel) I was just fooling, 
I was, Mary. I'd get up three in the morning if 
there was anything im the job. But there ain’t any 
future in timekeeping. I’ve looked into it, I have. 
None of our captains of industry started in as 
timekeepers, and I don’t want to handicap myself. 
(Sits in Morris chair.) 

Mary. I was thinking there’s no reason why 
you should work for anybody. 

Sam. That’s just what I was thinking. ’S 
funny, our both thinking the same thing. (Smiles, 
as if this had a pleasant significance for him.) 

Mary. Now listen, Sam, Cobb’s grocery is for 
sale. You ought to consider buying it. 

SAM. Too picayune, Mary, too picayune. What 
I want is to get into something . . . something 
BIG. 

Mary. (Coughs discreetly, then with a wraith 
of a smile) Don’t you think, Sam, that a grocery 
is . . . is just about your size? 


Sam. (Vaguely, aroused from his dream) 
What’s that, Mary? 
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Mary. (Enthusiastically) Cobb’s store is all 
run down—out of date. Why, what couldn’t you 
do with it! You could make it hum, new stocks, 
new fixtures, everything right up to the minute. 

Sam. (Sam relights pipe and goes off in one of 
his habitual dreams) Of course, natcherally, if I 
invested in that grocery, it’d only be the starting 
point for a chain of ’em. Maybe, I dunno, after 
a few years or so, I’d open up four or five groceries 
in Kokomo . . . then a dozen or so in Cleve- 
fanded ee i feen MOTE IB GOs a ot 
I can’t decide offhand yet . . . then the next 
year I’d invade the Mississippi Valley . . . in 
about six years I’d dot the country with groceries 
from coast to coast. 

Mary. (Satirically) And leave out Canada? 

Sam. (Crosses down to table. Taking her 
seriously) That'd be the next step. (Rises, paces 
floor, carried away by his imaginary project.) Yl 
call it “Crane’s National and International Food 
Stores.” No, too long: “The C. NvI. F. S;”.. No, 
sounds like Sniffs . . . I’ve got it! “The C. 
F. S. Incorporated.” For ten millions. (Turns to 
Mary; sits on table.) 

Mary. Excuse my mentioning it, Sam—where 
will you get the ten millions? 

Sam. (Slghtly annoyed) Tl figure that out 
later, I will. Don’t you worry, Mary, that’s the 
least. Just now I’m figuring out where I’d better 
erect the central storehouses—what the railroad 
spurs will mount up to—and 

Mary. Wait, wait, Sam. Don’t jump. I’ve a 
single track mind. That ten millions, I’d like to 
see you figure that out first. 

Sam. (Vaguely) Mary, for a big proposition, 
there’s always big money. Simple it is Gar. 
all a matter of financing. 
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Mary. That’s all. But, tell me, who’s to do the 
financing ? 

Sam. Who? Why, any of them big financiers. 
You just go to them with your big idea. 

Mary. Sam! 

Sam. (Shaking his forefinger at her) Listen, 
Mary. In the American Magazine of this month, 
Caleb Ambrose Kilduff, president of the Kilduff 
Canned Smelts Corporation of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, says all of them big financiers are receptive to 
big money-making ideas. 

Mary. (Chair at L. of table) And while you’re 
waiting to catch one when he’s receptive—why not 
buy Cobb’s store? It pays about sixty dollars a 
week and it’s real money. 

Sam. (Sitting on table) But don’t you see, 
Mary, that don’t help much. 

Mary. Won’t help! Sam: Did you ever make 
sixty dollars a week in all your life? 

Sam. (Gets up off table) I’ve got to make big 
money, Mary. I don’t want it for myself, I don’t. 
There’s Ma. I keep saying to myself—‘ Look at 
the years she’s worked her old hands off for you. 
It’s time you did something big like for her.” I want 
to dress her up in one of those low-cut things; give 
her a colored maid or two and let her sit out there 
in the porch rocker all day long and do nothing. ° 
’Why—why, the best in the world ain’t good enough 
for her. 

Mary. (Gently) The only thing she wants is 
to see you settled. 

Sam. (Leans over, his elbow resting on his 
knees and his chin on his hand. Sits on table) 
And there’s Hattie, too. What chances has she got 
in a town like this? She ought to be in high-class 
society. I was thinking, I was, of sending her to 
Boston. We’ve got some cousins there in the fish 
business and they might horn her in. I want to 
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get up to see her married off some day to some 
regular feller—a corporation lawer—or some 
archyteck, or—or even a minister. She could af- 
ford that if she had some money of her own. I 
want to see her and Ma in a fine house—servants 
—automobiles—oriental gardens—tiled bathroom 
with a sunken tub—(His imagination has outrun 
his power of expression. He stutters, trying to find 
sufficiently magnificent words. Gives up with an 
all-inclusive gesture.) and everything! 

Mary. (Gets up, to Sam down RK. by settee) 
But listen, Sam, wishes won’t bring you very far, 
nor do your folks any good. Can you ever hope 
to give them the fine things you want to? 

Sam. (Strikes knee with his fist and leaps to 
his feet) Shucks! It’s just as easy to make a 
million as it is to make a thousand. If you’ve got 
a sixty-dollar mind, you make sixty, and if you’ve 
got a million-dollar mind, you make a million. 

Mary. (Drops down on chair at table. Re- 
proachfully) Sam! Sam! Sam! 

Sam. (Paces in back of her, then after a pause) 
And it ain’t just for the folks I want to make a 
great big success. (Her back is toward him. 
His hands hover about her shoulders and he looks 
down at her adoringly. She glances up at him and 

his hands fly behind his back. He backs a space 
away, comes back—irresolute.) It’s for someone 
that I (Withdraws again.) 

Mary. (Encouragingly) Yes me. 

Sam. Suppose .. . suppose... a feller 
cares a whale of a lot for a girl, but has his folks 
depending on him—he couldn’t ask her to 
cote sto te could he? 

Mary. (Thoughtfully, her hands locked over 
her knee) Not till he could take care of both. 
Sam. No, not till he could take care of both. 
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(Turns from her with a gesture of resignation. 
His back is toward her, against chair.) 

Mary. (Looks up at him, her face suddenly 
radiant with the true emotion she feels for him. 
She turns and softly places her hand on his back, 
then quickly withdraws it, and faces front. Sam, 
at the touch, whirls quickly around to face her. 
Mary, looking straight ahead and talking casually) 
But suppose he could take care of both—if he set 
himself to do it. He’d have the right to moe her— 
and: she'd have the right to . . . ‘ 
to (She breaks off, with her eet to her 
cheek, her eyes twinkling.) 

Sam. (Comes in aeat of her, his face lighting 
up as he realizes her meaning) You didn’t finish. 

Mary. (Her eyes raised slightly to his) Don’t 
you think it’s up to . . . the strange man you 
speak of . . . to finish the work ahead of him 
first? 

Sam. (Steps closer) That won’t be so hard, 
Mary, that won’t. Why, I’ve got my head buzzing 
full of plans that 

Mary. Oh, Sam. If only you’d stop buzzing. 
I’m sure that girl you speak of would like you to 
get down to something solid—something that’d make 
her proud of you. 

Sam. (Overjoyed. Sits on table) When you 
say that, Mary, I—I feel I could do anything. 

Mary. Then you are going in that store? Oh, 
T’m so glad. Let’s go right over and speak to 
Cobb. (Gets Sam’s hat and carries it over to him.) 

Sam. (Startled) Cobb? 

Mary. Yes, about buying his grocery. 

Sam. Why .. . why, ain’t I been telling 
you a——_ (Gets up. Stutters with emotion.) 
Grocery ! 

Mary. (Sweeping his grandiose ideas sited: 
But once for all, Sam, what do you want to do? 
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Sam. (Looks around the room mysteriously, 
edges close to her, closes one eye shrewdly and 
says in a low tone) Right now, I’ve got hold of 
something—something BIG. (To himself, looking 
far away with rapt enthusiasm. Sitting on table.) 
wheres millions. i. millions: ¢ .. oMEL- 
LIONS! in it. 

Mary. Then what’s the matter with it? 

Sam. (Engrossed in his own ideas, not hearing 
her) Supposing, I’m conservative, supposing 

: it would be good for three millions sure. 
(As he talks he twists absent-mindedly at the one 
remaiming button on his coat.) Three millions 

maybe more’n that, maybe—four millions 

. . (The bution comes off in his hand. He 
looks at it, then back at his coat, vaguely puzzled.) 

Mary. (Reprovingly) Sam! You haven't a 
single button left! 

Sam. (Not listening) Yes, that’s what it’ll 
come to—to be conservative. 

Mary. (With a disapproving, clucking sound) 
You ought to be ashamed to go around that way. 
(Goes to chiffonier, opens top drawer and takes out 
sewing box.) 

Sam. (Crosses to Morris chair) It'll make me 
a millionaire over night, it will, sure as I’m stand- 
ing here. (Crosses to fireplace.) 

Mary. Here, let me sew it on. (She sits at 
table with sewing box.) 

Sam. Eh? What? 

Mary. The button. (Mary takes button from 
him, places sewing box on table, extracts threaded 
needle and places thimble on finger. ) 

Sam. Four times five hundred is two thousand 
and three hundred and sixty-five times that 


Meme see 2h 80a oe 
Mary. (Ties knot in thread, then turns to SAM, 
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reaching for his coat. He has moved just out of 
reach) Sam, please step back here. 

Sam. Eh? Oh! (Steps nearer, his mind on 
his figuring.) A thousand times a hundred 

why law. awhytems: so. ite figures Gout ae 
nro of ten thousand per cent. 

Mary. (Sewing on button, not taking him seri- 
ously) As low as that, eh? 


(HaTTIE comes downstairs. ) 


Sam. (Glances around, bends over Mary, 
closes one eye shrewdly, and says in a confidential 
tone) And they want to leave me on the ground 
floor. 

Hattie. (Coming downstairs) My God! 
Again! 

Sam. They say, they do, I’m the only feller in 
town who can see the proposition. 

Hattie. (Calls while crossing to kitchen door) 
Come out, Mom. Sam’s on the ground floor. 
Hurry before he falls through. (Comes down and 
sits on settee. Mary is drawn out of her seat, 
holding his coat and the needle.) 

Sam. The proposition is absolutely (He 
moves again, drawing Mary after him.) Excuse 
me, Mary. 

Many. (Sighs) You'll have to take it off. 
(She helps him off with his coat, and resumes seat 
to finish sewing on bution. She also adds another 
button from the sewing box to his coat.) 

Sam. (Coming out of his fancies, looks down 
at her) Mighty sweet of you to do that for me. 

Mrs. Crane. (Bustles out of kitchen) Sam, 
what’s this Hattie says ’bout your fallin’ through 
somethin’? 

SaM. (Sam comes to her. Closes one eye 
shrewdly) It’s all right, Mom, it’s a proposition. 
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(Lowers his voice cautiously.) Something . 
big. (Up of table.) Last year this country used 
exactly forty-four million something pints of it 


or was it quarts ? Act tarsi, ities 
twas gallons. No, ’twasn’t gallons either ; 
barrels! That’s what it was >. «1 oa barrels! 


Hattic. (On settee) I see—it’s the barrel 
business. After they get through with you, you'll 
need one to walk home in. (She sits on sofa.) 

Sam. No, smartie, it ain’t the barrel business. 
It’s something to put into barrels. 

Hattie. You don’t intend to salt herrings, do 
you? 

Sam. (Not hearing her, pacing the floor) Now 
lemme see. What’ll I call the corporation? How 
does “The Sam Crane National Products Com- 
pany ” sound? 

Hattie. (Solemnly) Incorporated at fifteen 
millions. 

Sam. Ain’t that name kinder a little top-heavy? 

Hattie. With branch offices in every city. 

Mrs. Crane. Hush, you! (Crosses to HATTIE 
and sits on settee. She thumps Hattie on the back 
and sits beside her.) 

Sam. Some folks wouldn’t laugh, they wouldn’t, 
if they knew ’tis the future big business of the 
world. 

Mary. (Comes forward with coat) Sam, do 
you know what J think of this business? (Assists 
Sam into coat.) I think you’d better come right 
over with me to the grocery and make Cobb an 
offer. (Helps Sam on with coat.) 

Sam. (Another thought strikes him. Begins 
feeling the outside of his vest Lae Now where 
: weswoere. os a. hm . . Where did 
Te: 

Mary. Where is what? 

Sam. (Goes to chiffonier, pulls out upper 
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drawer and rummages around to. find out what he’s 
after) Now ain’t that funny? 

Mary. What are you looking for? 

Sam. (Tugs at handle of middle drawer. It is 
stuck and will not budge. Jerks at handle, it comes 
off in his hands) The handle’s come off again. 
(Places handle on top of chiffomier.) Ive been 
figuring all year on fixing that. Now how™m I 
going to . . . (Tries vainly to get some grip on 
the drawer with his fingers. Backs away from 
chiffonier, scratching the back of his neck, puz- 
gled. Drops down on his knees in front of chif- 
fonier, takes out lower drawer and puts it to one 
side on floor. Inserts his hand and tries to catch 
hold of the middle drawer from below. Fails.) 

Hattie. Coax it with a piece of cheese. 


(Sam scowls at her. Looks back at chiffonier, 
baffied. Gets up. Takes out top drawer and 
Sets it on table—too near the edge. It topples 
off, Hattie and Mrs. Crane simultaneously 
dive to catch it. Mary catches it. Sets it on 
table.) 


Sam. (Has turned to chiffonier and doesn’t see 
the accident he nearly caused. Resumes attack. 
Inserts arm in space left by top drawer. Thumps 
the board between the top drawer space and the 
middle drawer space. Peeved) Seems like they 
built it so a person can’t get into it. (Looks at 
chiffonier, baffled.) 

Hattie. Why don’t you try blasting? 

Mary. But what are you 

Sam. (Not paying attention) Has anybody 
got a hairpin? 

Mrs. Crane. Here, son. (Takes hairpin from 
hair and hands it to Sam.) 

Sam, Thanks, Mom. (Inserts hairpin in key- 
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hole of drawer in an atiempt to hook it there and 
pull the drawer out with it. All watch his opera- 
tions intently. He becomes self-conscious. Looks 
out of the corner of lis eye at Mary, and shifts his 
gaze to Hattiz. Can't get the hairpin to catch 
hold. Takes it out and bends it. In doing so, 
hurts his finger on hairpin and involuntarily puts 
his finger in mouth, Tries again to hook it in key- 
hole. It keeps shipping out. Harrie snickers. 
Mrs. CRANE wheels on Hattie, and thumps her on 
back. Sam gets hairpin hooked in_ keyhole.) 
There now! (Pulls. Drawer wow it open. Braces 
knee against chiffonier, and pulls desperately at 
hairpin. It comes unexpectedly loose from the 
keyhole, sending him flying backward a few steps. 
He looks at the twisted hairpin and throws it vio- 
lently on the floor, jams hands in trousers pockets 
and eyes the chiffomer furiously. Hattie yells 
with laughter, throws herself down on sofa, face 
downward, and twisting around convulsively.) 

Mrs. Crane. (Goes back to sofa) Ain’t you 
got no shame? Hattie! Stop! 

Sam. I'll open it if I die. That’s a job that 
takes tools. Mom, where did I leave the tools? 

Mary. Let me try with this shoe-hook. (Opens 
drawer. ) 

Hattie. Look! Mom. 

Sam. Thanks, Mary. (Takes out drawer.) 
Now what was I looking for? (Recollects. 
Hattie giggles.) Oh, yes. Now I remember, I 
do, I left it upstairs in my room. (Exits by stairs.) 

Hattiz. (Goes over and picks up drawer from 
floor) Thank heavens his head’s pinned on. 
(Puts back drawer in chiffonier. Mary picks up 
drawer from table and goes up to put it in chiffonier 
as soon as Hattie is out of the way.) 

Mrs. Crane. (Rising from sofa) When a per- 
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son’s got big ideas like Sam, you got to expect him 
to be a little absent-minded. 

Hattie. Absent! Sam’s mind has moved away 
and left no address. (Takes last drawer from ta- 
ble and puts it in chiffomer.) 

Mary. (Jn laughing reproach) Hattie! The 
worst you can say is that he’s a little unhandy. 

Mrs. Crane. Yes, and I’m glad he ain’t handy. 
I don’t know of a bigger nuisance than a handy 
man around the house. 

Hattie. (By bottom of stairs) You two are 
certainly kept busy making up excuses for Sam. 

Mary. (Places sewing box into top drawer, 
and picks up drawer) I wonder if he’s searching 
for his bank-book? (At chiffonier. She replaces 
drawer.) 

Hattie. (Jn alarm) Mary, sure as you're 
alive! He’s all set to invest in that idiotic scheme 
he’s just been raving over. Good night! We’re 
headed on roller skates for the poorhouse. 

Mary. Don’t worry—the bank shuts up at three 
and it’s three now. TIl see Cobb at once and get 
his terms. (She goes out kitchen.) 

Mrs. Crane. (To Hattie) But Sam might 
have a good scheme. (By chiffonier.) 

Hattie. (Concentrating her protest in one 
word) Mom! (She goes upstairs and passes 
SAM, who is coming down.) 

Amos. (Enters from kitchen, rubbing his mouth 
with the back of his hand) I ain’t never drunk 
sich coffee. (He smacks his lips.) 

Mrs. Crane. Make yourself at home. Sam’ll 
be down in a minute. (Evxits.) 

Sam. (Comes downstairs, putting bank-book in 
his pocket) Hello, Amos. (Down of table. Hat- 
TIE lingers on stairs.) Can’t stop but a minute. 
Got a big deal on, something that’ll put me on easy 
street for life. 
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Amos. Can’t I get into it? 

SAM. (Confidentially) They’re only leaving in 
a selected few, and . . . (Turns and sees 
Hattie. Stops short.) 

Hartic. Go on, don’t mind me. Talk to your 
private secretary. 

Amos. (Peeved) Don’t you go ’n’ git sa’castic. 
Trouble with you is, you’re full of sarcasticisms. 
(To Rx. of chair at R.) 

Hattiz. (Comes downstairs) Sam, what is 
this deal? 

Sam. Don’t you worry none. I’m going at this 
with my eyes open. 

Hattie. You're going into it with your mouth 
open, like a fish. 

Sam. (With strained patience, to Amos) At 
times like this, I’m glad we ain’t a larger family. 
(Gives HaTTIE a peeved look and starts for door.) 

Hattie. (Gets in front of Sam) Stop right 
here till you tell me what that deal is. 

SaM. I promised those fellers to keep it strict 
like under my hat. 

Hattie. Well—you’re parking it in a lonesome 
spot. 

Sam. You know anything I go into is a winner, 
it is. 

Hattie. You’ve no business head at all. 

Sam. I ain’t. How about that, Amos, ain’t I? 

Amos. Business head! You got it over ten 
Henry Fords. 

Sam. (To Hattie, triumphantly) There! 
What’d you think of that? 

Hattiz. I want to know what you’re going to 
do with that money? 

Sam. I know what I’m doing. 

Hattiz. Since when? 

Sam. (Angrily) Are you going to quit picking 
on my business affairs? 
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Hattie. No! 

Sam. (At a loss for a retort) Uh—all right! 
(Goes up to door. Opens door.) 

Hattie. (Grabs hisarm) Yow’re not going out 
of here till you tell me. (Slams door.) 

Sam. Then we’re both in here for life. 


(Amos crosses to Morris chair.) 


Hattizr. You drive me wild! (Picks up 
“American Magazine” and whacks itt down on 
table.) 

Sam. You ain’t giving me any Christmas either. 

Amos. (Intervening as a pious peacemaker) 
Miss Hattie, you don’t appreciate the kind of 
brother you got. 

Hattie. (Turning on Amos) Don’t put in 
your oar. 

Sam. (Also turning against Amos) Yes, you 
keep out, Amos. 

Amos. (Backing away) Excuse me, I 
I guess you better keep it all in the family. 

Hattiz. (Has got control of herself) I’m 
through. I’ve said all ’m going to. (Starts up- 
stairs.) 

Sam. Yes, until the next time. : 

Hattie. Don’t you fool yourself, Sam Crane, 
we'll get you into that grocery yet. (Exits.) 

Sam. Ain’t there enough grocers in the world 
without me? 

Amos. They don’t un’erstan’ you. I’m the only 
one that un’erstan’s you. 

Sam. I got to get a move on. Brewster prom- 
ised to wait for me at the bank and let me have 
my money. (Amos seized with a violent fit of 
phony coughing. Sam comes back to Amos, who 
sits down. Concerned.) Bad cold you got there, 
Amos. (Amos in armchair.) 
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Amos. (Wagging his head dolefully) Yeh, 
Sam. Your pore old frien’ ain’t goin’ to be with 
you much longer. Maybe if I’d some money t’ lay 
out f’r them doctors ’n’ med’cine 

Sam. (Taking out wallet from his pocket) 
Why, Amos, you suffering like that and you not 
telling me. I ain’t ever going to forgive you, I 
ain't. (He takes out bills and places them on 
table, repocketing wallet.) See the best doctors and 
Pll pay for everything, I will. 

Amos. (Crosses to R. of table) I can’t take 
your money, Sam. That ain't me. (He looks at 
bills longingly out of the corner of his eye.) 

Sam. But you’ve sure earned it, Amos. Where’d 
I be without your advice and encouragement? Oh, 
goon. Don’t be kinder foolish. (He pushes bills 
toward Amos.) 

Amos. (Relenting a little) Maybe some other 
time. 

(Sam goes to take money back. Amos coughs 
violently. ) 


Sam. Now look here, Amos. (Amos sits.) 
With a cough like that, you can’t wait, you can’t. 
You’ll sure insult me if you don’t take it. (He 
shoves money nearer to Amos.) 

(WARN DOOR-BELL.) 

Amos. Well, Sam, I don’t never want to insult 
nobody. But it breaks m’ heart t’ have t’ sink so 
low. I wouldn’t be in this hole but f’r a certain 
Detroit horse killer. (He sighs loudly. He pock- 
ets the money with a great sigh.) 

Sam. (With deep sympathy) The idea of your 
running around with that cold with me to go to. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you ought. 

Amos. (Gets up slowly and weakly) I ketched 
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it ’count of them here worn shoes. (He looks at 
his feet.) 

Sam. Wait a minute, Amos. I’ve got a pair 
that'll fit you just dandy. (Gets. brand new pair 
of shoes from chiffonier.) 

Amos. No, Sam, you done ’nough for me. 

Sam. (Trying to be stern) Amos, if you don’t 
take ’em, you and I quit being friends. 

Amos. (Taking shoes with a sigh) I sure don’ 
ever want that to happen. 

Sam. Sorry I’ve got to leave you now, Amos. 
But Brewster won’t wait if I don’t get a hustle on. 
Take good care of yourself. 


(He goes out porch door. Amos starts to follow 
him, but is attracted by something on the floor. 
He goes toward it squinting, then picks up 
twisted hairpin.) 


Hattie. Here! (Comes downstairs.) Where 
are you going with those shoes? 

Amos. Bringin’ ’em t’ the shoemaker’s t’ git em 
repaired f’r Sam. (He examines hairpin, then 
places it carefully in his vest pocket.) 

Hattie. Repaired? Why—why—he just bought 
them. 

Amos. Goin’ to ‘get ’em stretched. Pinch his 
toes. I ain’t th’ kind to see nobody suffer none. 
No, indeedee. (He goes out kitchen door.) 


(Mrs. CRANE enters with carpet sweeper. HATTIE 
goes into kitchen. The door-bell rings. Mrs. 
CRANE pats her hair into place. She goes to door 
and opens it. Enter Bitty COLEMAN and JoEL 
Barton. Bitty CoLeMAN is a large, stout man 
with a booming, ingratiating voice, suave and 
placid. He is about fifty. Jort BARTON is a 


thin, furtive, sparse man of medium height, 
about forty.) 
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CoLEMAN. Well! Well! Well! Mrs. Crane! 
A pleasure—a great pleasure! 

Mrs. CrANE. How do, Mr. Coleman? 

CoLeMAN. Allow me, my _ friend, Colonel 
Barton. 

Mrs. CraNE. How d’ you do? 

Barton. Pleased to meet you, ma’am. 

CoLteman. (Places hat on table, sits R. of it) 
We'd like to see Sam. 

Mrs. Crane. He must have gone out. If you 
don’t mind waiting 

CoLEMAN. Not at all, not at all. Don’t let us 
keep you from your work. 

Mrs. Crane. It does beat all how dust gathers 
if you don’t keep after it. (She goes into kitchen, 
closing door.) 

Barton. (Looks around cautiously, peers up the 
stairs, tiptoes back to COLEMAN and says in a low, 
trembling voice) Do you .. . are you . 
ite. ON Lord |. Do you think Sam’ll fall 
for it? 

CoLEMAN. (With supreme confidence) Colonel, 
don’t be too anxious to sell. Leave the anxious 
part to Sam. You can’t push a sucker into an 
investment of any size. You got to make him break 
in. 


(Barton looks around, then comes back to CoLE- 


MAN. ) 
Barton Put) cae iseite, J0%.-.e cant. we 
be jugged for this? You’realawyer . . . you 


ought to know. 

CoLEMAN. Well, Colonel, we’ve got to do some- 
thing to get rid of that swamp. 

Barton. (Sits at L. of table, places hat on it, 
then leans over table) Yes . . . yes . 
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but, Billy, that oil you sprinkled on the creek 
. . . isn’t that fraud we’re doing? 

CoLtEMAN. (Lighting a fat cigar) We’re not 
selling him anything but the land. The deed doesn’t 
mention a word about oil. The law protects us. 

Barton. Are you sure of that? 

CoLEMAN. (Chair at RB. Scrutinizing him 
sharply) Not nervous about this deal, Colonel? 
(Tilts back his chair, his thumbs screwed in arm- 
pits of vest.) After all, it’s only a question of who 
takes Sam’s money first. And I’m a firm believer 
in getting ahead of my competitors. 

Barton. (Gets up, crosses to armchair and sits ; 
whispers hoarsely) Yes, but . . . oh, Lord! 
I feel like chucking the hull blamed business. 

CoLEMAN. Oh, tush, Joel, my boy, pull yourself 
together. I tell you the transaction will go through 
as if it were oiled. (With sudden explosive 
laughter.) And, by George, that’s exactly what it 
is! 

Barton. Ssh! Ssh! For God’s sake! Don’t 
you think people have ears? (Dabs his brow with 
his handkerchief.) 

CoremMAN. And don’t forget Sam has the long- 
est pair. I’m spending his kale right now. 

Barton. I suppose it’s—it’s all right. 

CoLEMAN. I'll say it is. 


(Sam enters. Barton and COLEMAN rise as he 
comes in.) 


Sam. Hello, Coleman. Hello, Barton. (Places 
hat on chiffonier and comes forward to shake hands 
with them.) I thought I was to meet you at the 
office, I did. 

CoLEMAN. Right. But the Colonel and I have 
been chewing things over and decided not to sell. 
We were just passing by and stopped in to let you 
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know. Sorry, old man. (He picks up his hat. 
Barton hesitates but at a look from CoLEMAN 
takes hat timidly. Both go toward door.) 

Sam. (Overwhelmed) Wait . . . you prac- 
tically gave me your word! . 

CoLEMAN. There was nothing positive, my boy. 
We said we might take you in. 

Sam. (Showing keen disappointment) I nat- 
cherly took it for granted you’d let me in. I’ve 
just taken my money out of the bank and was all 
ready and everything. 

CoLtemMAN. (Placing a friendly hand on Sam’s 
shoulder) Put your money into some safe little 
business, my boy. We don’t need it. (Whispers 
confidentially to SAM.) The fact is there’s a mil- 
lionaire—a close friend of mine (Stops. 
Shoves his hands into his pockets in consternation 
and turns amazed to Barton.) Hell! What is 
there about him that just drags everything out of a 
man! 

Sam. (A lamb in the mouths of the wolves) 
When a feller confides in me, I keep his confidence 
like a stone dropped in a well. 

CoLeMAN. (Steps back and still weighs Sam) 
Yes, a sincere and honest face—the face of the old 
pioneers. I can’t hold out against him. Sit down, 
my boy; sit down, Colonel. Let’s get down to 
scratch. 


(Sam sits at head of table; Barton at R., COLE- 
MAN atL. COLEMAN and BaRTON remove thew. 
hats and place them on table.) 


Sam. Can’t we wait till I get round to your 
office? 

CotEMAN. (Dumbfounded. Sam at L.—Bar- 
TON at R. COLEMAN up) What! You hesitate! 

Sam. (Looks nervously from door to door, as 
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if he expected someone to walk in on them) There 
are some folks around here who ain’ kinder in ac- 
cord 

CoLeMAN, You hesitate in the face of such a 
marvelous opportunity? On the plains of hesita- 
tion bleach the bones of countless millions who at 
the dawn of victory sat down—and lost! (He 
sticks his face close to Sam.) 

Sam. But we'll have it all fixed up to-morrow 
morning at your office, and 

CoLEMAN. To-morrow! To the great men of 
fortune there’s no to-morrow! To-day! Now! 

Sam. That’s true, but 4 

CoLEMAN. Sam, there is a man who lives in a 
beautiful home. He has motor cars and yachts and 
every reasonable wish granted This is the 
home of the man who acted when he could. (Sam 
listens to CoLEMAN, his mouth opening wider and 
wider, becoming more and more hypnotized. COLE- 
MAN lays cigar down at edge of table.) Another 
scene. A shabby home. A mother or a sister who 
sees with bitter eyes her neighbor, garbed in lovely 
gowns, enjoying all the luxuries of life. Yet, once 
upon a time, Fate smiled on both of these men 
alike. One acted—acted now and won. The other 
waited—and he lost. Sam, you are at the cross- 
roads. To the right—with us—peace and plenty 
all the rest of your days. To the left—away from 
us—the road is filled with the dust of darkness and 
despair. You saw the liquid treasure floating on 
that creek and every drop of it worth its weight in 
gold. (Puffs cigar.) 

Sam. (Slowly coming out of his trance) Then 
why do you want to hand the gold mine over to me? 


(Barton hunches in, acutely distressed.) 


Coteman. (Rises and coughs) Quite right, my 
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boy, quite right! A sensible, straightforward ques- 
tion. I wouldn’t want you with us if you hadn’t 
mentioned it. (Leans over table toward Sam.) 
It costs a lot of money to drill wells. The only way 
we can get the money is to sell a few acres of our 
vast holdings to a few tried and true friends. 

Sam. Well, I'll give $4,000 for the five acres, 
I will. 

CoLteMAN. (Incredulous and reproachful) Four 
thousand! Sam! 

Sam. (Apologetically) Maybe I made it too 
low, maybe. I'll give five thousand. (Catches him- 
self, doubtful again.) No . . . here 
wait . . . there’s one thing I want to get at 
first. That test well you showed me. Who’s been 
drilling it? 

CoLEMAN. (Calmly seats himself and leans 
close to Sam) My boy, on your honor, you'll guard 
this secret as your life? (Lowers his voice 
very confidentially.) Weve been drilling that 
well. (Sam looks his astonishment.) We've had 
to suspend operations for lack of funds. (Rises, 
buttoning coat, pressing his advantage in a supreme 
effort of oratory.) All we need is a little ready 
cash to unlock the liquid gold, the golden stream of 
oil—and you sit there and haggle 

Sam. Oh! No! 

CoLEMAN. Yes—haggle—over a few paltry dol- 
lars. (Sits.) Can’t you see us, Sam, striking a 
gusher—a rip-roaring, shrieking, belching gusher. 
It will come with a rush and a roar, drenching the 
derrick with a geyser of muddy water. Up and up 
the column will rise and from its iron throat will 
issue a sound unlike any other phenomenon heard 
by mortal man. (Sam, during this speech, has 
slowly risen from his seat, open-mouthed, trans- 
fixed. c. Rises.) Like a great volcano it belches 
forth and settles down. It forms lakes and rivers 
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of bubbling, frothing, gurgling, rushing liquid gold. 
Little gullies become roaring torrents,—roaring tor- 
rents become seas of wealth—of fortune—of vast 
riches. There’s millions, millions, MILLIONS in 
it! (Barton clutching table.) 

Sam. I'll make it six thousand and that’s all I’ve 

ot. 
‘ Barton. (Jumps up, bursting out) Then that’s 
our price! 

Coteman. (Unseen by Sam, shoots a venomous 
look and gesture at Barton to keep him quiet) 
Oh, well, there’s such a thing as_ friendship. 
(Beams on Sam. Takes deed from pocket and lays 
it on table. Sam rises.) Here’s the deed. 
Colonel, if you’llsign . . . (Barton has fountain 
pen ready; signs where CoLEMAN indicates, passes 
pen over to COLEMAN, who affixes his signature and 
returns pen to BARTON. During this Sam has taken 
out his wallet and has counted out the money and 
returns wallet to pocket. COLEMAN counts money 
and places it in his wallet.) Exactly six thousand. 
(He pockets wallet, picks up deed and hands it to 
Sam. Barton and CoLEeMAN start to door.) Sam, 
my boy, you’re in on the ground floor now. (He 
shakes him by the hand.) 

Sam. Well, it’s a mighty fine feeling, itis. Say, 
wait. (Detaining CoLEMAN.) When d’you think 
we'll strike oil? 

CoLEMAN. (Chews cigar, regarding SAM quiz- 
zically) I promise you nothing, but you may be 
surprised. 


(He and Barton go out. Sam looks overjoyed at 
deed, then pockets it. He stands still, locks 
his hands behind his head and indulges in iri- 
descent dreams.) 


Mary. (Enters from kitchen door) Oh, Sam! 
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It’s all settled. And Cobb’s so eager to start you 
off right. 

Sam. (Coming out of his trance) Oh, it’s you, 
Mary? 

Mary. Listen. He agrees to take $4,000. 
Now put on your hat and we'll go right over 

Sam. Eh? What?—What? 

Mary. I’ve just been talking to Cobb. 

(WARN DOOR-BELL.) 


Sam. To Cobb? 

Mary. Yes! About the grocery, Sam. 

Sam. Grocery!—Oh! (With a happy laugh, 
aud waving her suggestion loftily aside.) I’ve got 
hold of something, I have, that beats all the grocer- 
ies in the world. And now I’m free to tell every- 
thing. Mary, I’ve just put my money in oil lands. 

Mary. (Jn dismay) Sam! (She closes her 
eyes and leans against table limply.) 

Sam. (With tremendous enthusiasm) It’s a 
chance that comes once in a lifetime. I saw the oil 
floating on the creek with my own eyes and seeing 
is believing. I saw the well that’s being drilled and 
that’s true evidence. I tell you, Mary, it’s a sure 
thing, itis! 

Mary. (Half convinced by his enthusiasm) Oh, 
I want to believe you haven’t rushed into something 
rash. 

Sam. Rash! Me! Don’t you go fretting none. 
We'll be sinking in money soon right up to our 
necks. And when that day comes, I suspect, I do, 
there won’t be anything too good for a certain girl 
I (He suddenly gathers her in his arms and 
kisses her. He releases her a litile shamefaced.) 
Sorter happened before I knew it. 


(Mary flings her arms around him and kisses him.) 


Mary. Sam! (They remain locked in each oth- 
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er’s embrace. A moment later, door-bell rings. 
After a short pause it rings again. Breaking from 
Sam with a start.) See who it is. (She sits on 
sofa, arranging her hair smoothly which has be- 
come fussed from the embrace. SAM goes to door 
and opens it.. Enter CHARLIE HatTFIELD. He is 
dressed immaculately. WHatTFIELD is tall and has 
blond hair and moustache, about thirty. He is 
perfectly sure of himself and thinks quite well of 
Hatrietp. He talks in a rapid-fire manner and 
has a superior way of teetering on his toes.) 

Hatrietp. Hello, Sam. Afternoon, Miss Jor- 
dan, afternoon. 

Mary. Good afternoon, Mr. Hatfield. 

HatTFIELD, (Places hat on table, turns to Sam) 
Stopped in about that rent question. Beginning 
next month, I’m forced to raise it to fifty a month. 

Sam. Fifty? Why, that’s almost doubling it! 

HatTrFieLp. Taxes are sky high—houses scarce. 
If you can’t meet it, somebody else will. Well? 
(He teeters on his toes and snaps his fingers.) 

Sam. (Loftily) Fifty! Pshaw! All right. I 
can’t stop to haggle, I can’t. I could buy the darn 
shack, but it ain’t half big enough for me. 

HATFIELD. (Amused) Buy it? You? With 
what? 

Sam. I promise you nothing but you may be 
surprised. 

HatTFIELD. (Laughs, shrugs his shoulders, moves 
over to R. window and looks out) My new car, 
Miss Jordan. Give her the once over. I'll say 
she’s a whiz. 

Sam. I'll buy a couple of cars soon, I will. An 
electric runabout—a sedan—and—I dunno—maybe 
one of them low racers. If you don’t mind, Hat- 
field, I'll take a squint at yours. 

HATFIELD. Go ahead. 

Sam. How many cylinders has she got? 
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HATFIELD. (Teetering on his toes) Six. 

Ak Oh, is that all? (He goes out to examine 
car. 

HATFIELD. (Staring after SAM) There’s a nut 
loose somewhere. (To Mary.) He’sa flop. Some 
day he’ll get what’s coming to him good. When 
Charlie Hatfield broadcasts, you listen in. 

Mary. (With concealed disdain) Thank you. 
Pll be at the receiving end of the loud speaker. 

HATFIELD. I’m forgetting you live here. He’s 
all right if you can stand him. I bet he hands you 
many a good laugh. But let’s drop the poor fish. 
Say, Miss Jordan, how about a spin with me in the 
old boat, eh? 

Mary. It’s very good of you but—er—I’m ex- 
pecting an old aunt I haven’t seen for years. 

HatTFIELp. I'll date you up some other time. 
I'll jazz up with the car and we'll eat up the old 
road. I guess I’m a bum driver. You'll just hate 
to sit beside little Charlie and watch the old flivver 
do her act. Eh, what? (He teeters on his toes and 
snaps his fingers.) 

Mary. It looks as if I’m going to be very busy 
the next few weeks. 

Hatrietp. Look here, Miss Jordan, why don’t 
you give a chap a chance to know you better? 
Don’t pose so far off on the landscape. Get into 
the picture and get a good line on Charlie. Bache- 
lor—thirty—not such a bad looker—realtor—presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade 

Sam. (Enters and leaves door open) She ain’t 
so bad for a six-cylinder. 

Hatrietp. (With a brassy laugh) Guess she’s 
only good for junk. (Jnflicts a brief handshake on 
Mary.) Afternoon, Miss Jordan. Remember, I'll 
hit the curb with the old gas tank one of these days. 
When Charlie gives you his word! (Snaps his 
fingers and picks up his hat. Jor enters on ve- 
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randah, coming in sight of the open door. He is 
dressed in his best finery. Stops at doorway.) 
Oh! Hello, Page! . 
Jor. Hello, Hatfield. ; 
HatFIELD. Come right in. Sorry, Page, I can’t 
stop for a chin. Must be going. 
(WARN CURTAIN.) 
Jor. (Coming in) Go ahead. 


(HatFIELD goes out and closes door. His machine 
is heard whirling off during the following.) 


Sam. Come in, come in, Joe! You're just the 
feller I want to see. 

Joe. Yup. 

Sam. I’ve got a big job for you, I have. I 
want you to drill a well on my oil lands. 

Jor. What! 

Sam. Come in with me and share my luck. I 
always wanted to do something big like for you. 

Joe. Hum. What oil lands? 

Sam. (Takes out deed and thrusts it into Jor’s 
hand) Look at it! Look at it! Take a look! 

Jor. Um. (He sits at table and glances over 
deed. ) 

Sam. (His thumb in the armpits of his vest) 
I need the services, I do, of a first-rate engineer 
like you, Joe. Money ain’t no consideration. 

Joe. Hum. 

Sam. I tell you, Joe, there’s millions, millions, 
MILLIONS in it! 

Jor. (His eyes on signatures at bottom of deed) 
H’mm .. . Barton and Coleman. Saw them 
snooping around my test well the last couple of 
days. 

Sam. Your test well! They said it was theirs. 

Jor. Lied. 


Sam. (Taken aback, then laughs nervously, as 
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if to reassure himself) But that don’t make any 
difference with the oil, does it? 

Jor. No, not a drop of oil there. I gave up the 
test well for good yesterday. Barton and Coleman 
knew that. (Folds up deed and holds it out to 
SaM.) This ain’t worth the paper it’s written on. 

Sam. (Mechanically takes the paper. It slips 
from his fingers to the floor. His face twitches. 
Looks at Mary. She turns her eyes from him. 
He turns quickly away from her to control his emo- 
tion. Speaks, making a painful effort to take the 
disaster without flinching) It . . . it kinder 
looks as if the ground floor had sort of ; 
of caved in like. (He sits heavily down on chair at 
table. The curtain falls quickly.) 


CURTAIN 


ACIIL 
ScenE: Same as Act l. 


It is six o’clock in the evening of an August day, 
some three months later. The CRANES are get- 
ting ready to vacate the house. The room is 
partially dismantled. Several bundles, contain- 
ing clothes and house utensils, are piled against 
right of sofa. Two sugar barrels for packing 
purposes are set near fireplace. Across the 
back of Morris chair are ropes and cords of 
various lengths to be utilized for tying. The 
hats of Mary and Hattie are on top of chif- 
fonier. 


At Rise: Hattie, wearing an apron, is perched 
on top of chair-ladder. She is engaged in re- 
moving the curtains from right window. Mary 
is removing ornaments from mantel, which she 
places in one of the sugar barrels. For a mo- 
ment after the curtain ascends the two girls say 
nothing, occupied with their own tasks and 
thoughts. 

The room during the progress of the act gradually 
darkens as night comes on. 


Mary. (As Hattie balances herself dangerously 
near edge of ladder) Look out! You'll fall if you 
don’t watch. 

Hattie. (Glancing down at ladder) Mind hold- 
ing it? 

Mary. (Goes to ladder and holds it) By eight 
we ought to be ready for the van and in our new 
rooms by ten. 


42 
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Hattig. Don’t you dread getting into those 

stuffy holes? 
ei ehy (Cheerfully) Oh, let’s make the best 
ot it. 

Hattiz. We'll have to, thanks to Sam. The 
only thing Barton and Coleman didn’t take was his 
shirt. Must have overlooked that in the excitement. 
But don’t worry—they’ll get that, too, some day. 

: Mary. (With a grim sigh) Well, they'd better 
urry. 

Hattie. (Comes off ladder with curtains) Say, 
darling, I don’t see why you're sharing our trou- 
bles. There are so many nice homes you could go 
to. (She folds up curtains on table.) 

_ Mary. I'll tell you if you don’t snitch. (Jn a 
playful whisper.) I’m fond of the family. 

Hattie. I must say your taste is rather weird. 
(Hugging her.) But I’m glad it’s so queer. Mary, 
if I were a man, I’d elope with you in a minute. 
(She goes to chiffomier to put away curtains.) 

Mary. (Smiling) Now that’s what I call play- 
ing safe. (She picks up ladder and carries it to L. 
window.) Here, darling, will you hold this ladder 
for me? I want to get these curtains. (She climbs 
up ladder to remove curtains while HATTIE steadies 
ladder.) 

Hattie. Surely! 


(Mrs. Crane comes down from stairs. She carries 
two umbrellas, a family album. She dumps 
down her burden on table center.) 


Mrs. Crane. (Looks around, struggling with 
her emotions) After all them years I’ve lived here 
. + . ever since John brought me here on our 
wedding-day . . . (Sits abruptly down on 
Morris chair and breaks out into a soft gush of 
weeping. ) 
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Hattiz. (Rushing to her) Mom! 

Mrs. Crane. (Her eyes to her apron, sobbing) 
And here’s where you and Sam was born 
mylittle Gnesi jar.) ny Childrens. aan Sam 
came on a Friday and it was rainin’ terrible 

Hattie. (Pats her mother’s hand, nearly crying 
herself) Don’t, Mom, don’t. 

Mrs. CRANE. Same like as partin’ from my own 
bones, . . . I looked to die here, in the same 
room as John .. . it'd be such a comfort 

. and now I got to go... (Mrs. 
CRANE breaks out into another gush of weeping.) 

Hattie. Mom! Please! Mom! (She kneels 
down at her mother’s feet.) 

Mrs. Crane. Oh, you don’t know, child . 


you’re young . . . but when you git like me 
: live in a house for nigh thirty years, 
ev'ry spot and nook in mem’ries . . . mem’ries 


. here’s where your father’d sit nights 
and I'd talk to him ‘ill he fell asleep. (She 
wipes her eyes with the end of her apron. 
Mary comes off ladder with curtains, places them 
on table, goes to Mrs. CRANE and lays her hand 
quietly on her shoulder. Mrs. CRANE masters her 
sobs with an effort. Looks up at Mary and touches 
her hand; looks down at Hattie.) I oughtn’t to 
give way. I won’t. (Dabs her eyes with apron. 
Takes out handkerchief from apron and blows her 
nose loudly, then rises.) Jl go and sweep the 
kitchen. I won’t let nobody say I didn’t leave the 
house tidy. (She goes into kitchen.) 

Hattiz. (L. c, crosses down to ladder. 
Sighs) I warned her against Sam, but I’m too 
young to know anything. Oh, what a sweet three 
months it’s been! Living from hand to mouth!— 
getting goose flesh every time the landlord called— 
pawning everything. Where we'll wind up, I 
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haven’t the least idea nor has Sam either. (She 
climbs up ladder and sits on top of it, discouraged.) 

Mary. (Up of table, picks up curtains) Per- 
haps he needed something like this to wake him up. 

Hattie. (On ladder) Six thousand dollars for 
an alarm clock! They come high. 

Mary. (Up> of table with curtains) It’s hit him 
very hard, but he’s doing a lot of thinking. 

Hattie. With what? No, dearest, Sam doesn’t 
think. He just perspires. 

Mary. (Puts curtains on window-seat, crosses 
to Hattie. With gentle reproof) Hattie, isn’t it 
enough that he’s the town joke now? He can’t show 
his face anywhere without being slapped on the 
back with a—‘ Well, how’s our little oil can to- 
day?” 

Hattie. (Clenching her fists and setting her 
teeth hard) If ever I catch any of those cut-ups 
getting merry with Sam, believe me, I’ll sprinkle 
enough oil on their wounds to start a fire. 

Mary. That’s the dear. 

Hattie. Well, I’m the only one who has a right 
to knock Sam. I’m his sister. 


(The door-bell rings. Mary goes to door and 
opens it. Jor stands in the doorway. He is 
dressed in his working ‘clothes. He removes 
his sombrero with his L. hand. He conceals 
behind his back a bouquet of flowers with his R. 
hand.) 


Mary. Oh, hello, Joe! 

Jor. (Comes in and includes both girls in his 
greeting) Hello. Moving? 

Mary. Didn’t you know it? 

Jor. No. 

Mary. (Closing door) You'll excuse me, won’t 
you, Joe? I’ve a few things to pack upstairs. 
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Jor. (As Mary goes up. Crosses to.) Ex- 
cuse me. Wouldn’t have butted in if I knew you 
were moving. Won’t stay long. (Goes down of 
table. Puts hat on table. His back is to the audt- 
ence, showing the flowers.) 

Hattie. (Scrutinizing him from her ladder seat, 
puzzled at the disappearance of his arm) Honest, 
Joe, you look like the one-armed wonder. Where’s 
the mate? (JoE crosses and hands flowers to her.) 
This completes the funeral. (Takes flowers.) 

Jor. Huh? 

Hattie. Oh, thank you, Joe. They really are 
scrumptious. 

Jor. (With a relieved sigh) Um 
darn glad that’s over with. 

Hattie. (Disappointed by his matter-of-fact- 
ness) Oh—there you go and spoil it all. 

Jor. Gets my goat totin’ ’em through the streets. 
That smart alec Hatfield just brushed by me and 
yelled: “ Who’s the baby?” 

Hattie. ‘The florist could have sent them. And 
a girl just loves the flutter of getting flowers that 
way. 

Jor. Didn’t think of it. 

Hattic. And a line or two of poetry tagged to 
the flowers. . . . Oh, Joie! That would have 
made one grand smash with me! 

Jor. (Dismayed) Poetry! Has it come to 
that! 

Hattie. (Quoting an imaginary poem) 


“Your eyes are stars, your lips are roses, 
Your brow is pure as the driven snows is.” 


(With a romantic sigh.) Only I’d like it a little 
more scorching, 

Jor. For heaven’s sake, Hattie, can’t you cut out 
this romantic bunk? 
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Hattie. (Laughs uncontrollably behind flowers) 

Oh, Joie, you’re some sheik! 

Jor. (Suddenly) Well, what d’you say? 

Hattie. Say to what? 

Jor. Why, getting married. I’d like to get 
through with it and get back to business. 

Hattie, (Lays flowers down on ladder beside 
her) Im afraid, Joe. You're a better business 
man than a lover. 

Jor. Um. (Picks up sombrero and turns it 
around dejectedly in his hand.) Still can’t see me, 
eh? (Crosses down R. of table. Flaps hat against 
leg, and moves slowly to door.) 

Hattie. (Comes off ladder) I didn’t say that. 

Joe. (Turns at door eagerly) Then you will! 
(Crosses back to HaTTIE.) 

Hattie. I didn’t say that either. 

Jor. Say! Can’t we fix this one way or the 
other? 

Hattie. But this is my busy day, don’t you see? 
(She waves her hand around the room, crosses to 
mantel.) I can’t pack furniture with one hand and 
marry you with the other. I must say you’ve picked 
a fine day to drag me to the altar. 

Jor. How about to-morrow morning—say about 
11:30? I'll have a couple of hours off around then. 
(Crosses to mantel, stands with HATTIE.) 

Hattie. And between now and then, I’m sup- 
posed to go crazy over you. No, Joe, the notice 
is rather short, and I’m a slow worker. 

Jor. (With deep feeling beneath his habitual re- 
pression) If I can’t get you, I don’t want anyone. 
(He strides to door. Harrie clears her throat 
loudly. Turns to her eagerly.) Yup. 

Hattiz. Tell me, are you feeling very strong 
to-day? (Smiles at him, feeling the muscles of her 
arm.) 
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Jor. (Brightens, comes nearer, his arms ex- 
tended as if to embrace her) Humph, sure. Why? 
Hattie. (Moves away from him, her eyes on the 
sitting-room door) Oh, nothing at all. I thought 
maybe you knew some strong man who’d help us 
ack. 
e Jor. (Disappointed) Um. (Then cheerfully.) 
Sure, glad to pitch in. Why didn’t you squeal be- 
fore? (Throws hat on table.) 
Hattic. Oh, no, Joe. I couldn’t impose. (She 
Starts upstairs.) But if you don’t take off your 
coat, you'll get it full of dust. 


(Jor follows Hattie upstairs, taking off his coat. 
Sam enters from kitchen, leaving door open. 
He looks worn out and troubled, wearing the 
same seedy clothes. He places his hat on chif- 
fonier. He looks around the room and drops 
his head with keen realization that he is to 
blame for all this. He moves over to sofa and 
drops onto it, tired. Mary comes downstairs, 
carrying books.) 


Sam. (Closes door, sits on sofa) I’ve been job 
hunting again, I have. 

Mary. (Placing books on chiffonier) No luck, 
I suppose ? 

Sam. First place I struck was Levy’s clothing 
store. I applied for a salesman. 

Mary. And 

SaM. Levy just looked me over and said, “ O° 
On On1L 

Mary. (Crossing to Sam) Sam, did you s« 
anybody else? 

Sam. Most every place in town, I reckon 
’S funny how business gets worse when I walk into 
a place. They sort of size me over and say, “ Sam, 
business is terrible!” 
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Mary. You don’t want to be discouraged. 
Something will turn up sooner or later. 

Sam. (Shakes his head hopelessly) Only 
friendly hand I got was at Monty Dakin’s. He 
took me into his private office, he did, to show me 
a painting of himself. “See, that’s me, Sam,” he 
said, “ done in oil—and the only way in oil J’ll ever 
be done.” And he laughed till I was scared he’d 
choke—and he laughed and laughed till I was 
scared—he wouldn't. 

Mary. (Jndignant) And that from a man who 
bought forty acres of orange groves from a map! 

Sam. (Gets up and looks slowly around the 
room) Oh, I deserve everything that’s coming to 
me, I do—everything. I’ve been a fool, I have. 
An easy mark for everyone. 

Mary. If you’ve learned that, Sam, you’ve 
learned a good deal. (Sweeps her hand around the 
room.) If this would cure you of your dreams, it 
would be well worth the price. 

Sam. (Takes a deep, painful breath) If I paid 
it, that’d be fair . . . but think of the folks— 
and you. 

Mary. (Places hand on his shoulder) Don't 
think of that. Just let’s begin all over again. 

Sam. (Looks away from her, then with seif- 
condemnation) Begin all over again. Huh! 
There ain’t anything to begin all over again with. 
I’m just a good-for-nothing blunderer. I take Ma’s 
last penny and present it to the first smooth talker 
that comes along and leave her worrying and strug- 
gling in her old years. I take your happiness and 
mine, Mary, and snap it like a twig. 

Mary. But, Sam, we all must make some mis- 
takes. Why, one can’t live without doing that. 
And when you get on your feet again—Oh, then! 
looking back at this’ll make our happiness all the 


greater. 
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Sam. (Takes Mary by shoulder) Gosh, you’re 
finer than silk, Mary, finer than . . . than 
rose petals. But I can’t see you tie up 
with a useless dreamer like me. *Twouldn’t be fair 
to you. (His voice breaks.) If there’s one girl 
that deserves some rich and able feller, that girl’s 
you, Mary. For your own good and future, you 
ought to leave me, you ought 
Mary. (Goes to him and kisses him) There! 
Maybe that'll shut you up. (She snuggles sympa- 
thetically against him.) 

Sam. (Mary down of table. Sam follows. 
Presses her silently to him. He releases her slowly. 
His face lights up with renewed conviction and 
enthusiasm) Mary, there was an oil well in Texas 
everybody had given up. As a last forlorn hope, 
they agreed, they did, to dig six feet and quit—six 
feet, mind you—and they struck oil that made them 
all millionaires overnight. 

Mary. (Throws coat on chair t.) And where 
did you get that? 

SaM. Out of a booklet those Texas fellers sent 
me. (Mary gives him a stariled, disapproving 
look.) But, Mary dear, it’s down in black and 
white with pictures and everything and a map of the 
spot with a pointed arrow. They couldn’t fake the 
spot, could they? 

Mary. (With a clucking, disapproving sound) 
Sam, one billion dollars is lost every year by the 
shrewd American people for spots with pointed 
arrows. Think of it! One billion dollars! Can 
you grasp what those figures mean? Why, they 
stagger the imagination! 

Sam. They don’t stagger mine, Mary. (Turns 
away.) Oh, if I could put some gumption into 
jJoel=site1 could make him dig that well again. 
But he ain’t got any imagination, he ain’t. Why, 
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here he’s within six feet of the treasures of the 
earth—six feet between us and vast 

Mary. (Provoked, pointing to floor, suggesting 
a burial) Yes, six feet. 

Sam. (Subdued) I guess I’d better help with 
the packing. (During the following, he removes 
wall pictures from the wall, and lays them on table. 
He gets string from the Morris chair and ties pic- 
tures together.) 

Mary. (Stopping suddenly in her work of clear- 
ing books from mantel into barrels) Oh! Why 
didn’t we think of it before? Cobb hasn’t been able 
to sell his store and he’s almost on his last legs. 
Why don’t you go right over to see him? He 
might take you on as a clerk if you talked him into 
it. 

Sam. (With a pained grimace) Me in a linen 
duster and a stub pencil behind my ear? And, oh, 
my God! Everybody’ll come in and ask for oil. 
(Puts picture on table.) 

Mary. But he’s your last hope of a job. Won't 
you see him at least? 

Samo l-. . hum? ct yess will? (Amos 
Sticks his head through kitchen door.) Hello, 
Amos, come in, come in. 


(AMos enters.) 


Mary. (To Sam) Hadn’t you better go right 
over to Cobb’s? 

Sam. Just a minute. I want to speak to Amos, 
I do. 

Mary. (Glances disapprovingly at AMos) Oh, 
Sam! (Goes into kitchen.) 

Sam. Where have you been keeping yourself 
the last few days? 

Amos. (Hobbles painfully) B’en laid up with 
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th’ rheumatiz, Sam. There ain’t a j’int in me that 
ain’t creakin’ like an ol’ bed. 

Sam. (Shoving armchair forward and assisting 
AMoOs fo sit down init) You'd better sit down over 
there, you'd better. 

Amos, (Sits down in Morris chair with a pain- 
ful groan) See you're movin’,Sam. (He bites off 
a chew of tobacco. Removes hat and shoves it into 
his back pocket.) 

Sam. (Jn chair at Lt.) I’ve been up against it 
hard like, Amos, since that deal fell through. 

Amos. jJis’ temp’rary, Sam, jis’ temp’rary. 
Rockefeller, Schwab, Mellon ’n’ all them big 
fineanseers had their troubles too before they got 
started. (He cranes his neck toward kitchen and 
sniffs audibly.) 

Sam. (Jn chair at t. Thoughtfully) I guess 
that’s right. Why, Henry Ford, twenty years ago, 
couldn’t get credit for his Christmas chicken. 

Amos. (Jn Morris chair. Venomously) Henry 
Ford! There ain’t a respec’ble horse that’d snap 
his hoofs at the likes o’ him. Yeh. Henry Ford! 
A nice exam’le f’r young fellers! 

Sam. I’m sorry, Amos. He sorter slipped out 
before I knew it. 

Amos. Takin’ th’ last chew outa an ole man’s 
teeth! ’N’ them tin bugs o’ hisn! There ain’t a 
spavined, cross-eyed mare that couldn’t beat ’em in 
a race. Don’ you tell me about (He gets up 
with a groan and spits bitterly into fireplace.) 

Sam. All the same, Amos, you’ve got to admit, 
you have, he’s made himself the richest man in the 
world out of nothing. And that ain’t no small 
achievement, either. 

Amos. Yeh. Achievement. Yeh. ’N’ who’s 
payin’ f’r it? Us horse doctors! Three months 
ago there wuz two horses in this place ’n’ now 
there’s on’y one. (Working himself up to a rage.) 
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"N’ th’ time’s a-comin’ fas’ when a vet’nary’ll be a 
cur’os’ty, too. ’N’ that cuss with his tin shrimps’ll 
have a black mark ’ginst his name f’river ’n’ iver! 
(He spits into fireplace with all the venom at his 
command. He moves over to chair, drops down 
with a groan, and cranes his neck toward kitchen, 
sniffing audibly. He looks toward Sam to see if 
he catches the hint. But Sam at that moment 1s 
too intent on ius tying.) Say, Sam, you ought to 
do something with that lan’ o’ yourn. Yes, siree. 

Sam. Nothing to be done with it far as I can 
see. 

Amos. A feller with your vision might ef he 
set his pow’ ful in’el’ect a-movin’. 

Sam. You're putting something in my head, 
Amos, something big. (Places his clenched fist 
against his mouth dreaming. Gradually comes out 
of it.) Why couldn’t I drain my land, cut it up 
into building lots—erect artistic houses on it with 
streets — avenues — boulevards — parks — garages 
—tennis courts and everything? 

Amos. (Rubbing his chin sagely) That ain’t a 
bad idee. 

Sam. (Rises, pacing floor) Let’s see now 
: let’s see . . . what'll I call the develop- 
ment tamm ot, hmm.) Se Stops 
and screws up an eye in thought. AMos crosses 
his legs, meditates. Sam meditates.) Imm .. . 
Immmm .. . I’ve got it! “The Sam Crane 
Garden City Manor!” Eh? “The Sam Crane 
Garden City Manor!” 

Amos. B’utiful! 

Sam. (In chair atx. Takes out lead pencil and 
circles it in the air, writing an imaginary advertise- 
ment) Buy a home this spring—magnificent 
values—durable construction—right materials—tax 
exempt—small cash payments—easy terms—don’t 
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delay—go to the Sam Crane Garden City Manor to- 
day—to-morrow may be too late. 

Amos. That’ll fetch ’em a-rushin’. 

Sam. (Pulls out envelope from pocket and starts 
figuring on it) Jl build 100 houses for a starter 
; no . . Jil make it 150. 

Amos. Town’s mighty shy of houses, Sam. 

Sam. All right, I’ll make it two ‘hundred, I 
will—two hundred houses at a profit of five thou- 
sand each. (He bends over envelope figuring.) 

Amos. ’Pears to me, Sam, them houses ought to 
fetch a bigger profit’n that. 

Sam. (Mary comes out of kitchen, her arms 
full, carrying at precarious angles a mop, bread- 
basket, kettle, feather-duster, ironing-board, etc., 
and dumps them near one of the sugar barrels. 
Sam picks up envelope and looks at it with supreme 
satisfaction) It figures out a profit of one million 
dollars. 

Mary. (Crosses to barrel by stairs. Suspi- 
ciously) What? 

Sam. I’ve hatched out a brand-new scheme. 
‘It’s a winner sure, it is. I’m going to build houses 
on my land. No sense letting it go to waste. You 
can’t go wrong on real estate, you can’t, especially 
these days. 

Mary. (Up of table) Oh! Sam! Sam! 
(Mary looks at him a long while, shaking her head 
appalled, and she returns angrily to kitchen.) 

Amos. (Rises with a painful effort and touches 
Sam’s arm) She don’ un’erstan’ you, Sam. 

Sam. Got to be lenient like with her, Amos. 
(Taps his head.) No business head. (He pockets 
envelope and pencil.) 

Amos. Takes an ol’ man like me to jedge you. 
I ain’t be’n ’roun’ horse flesh all m’ life jis’ f’r 
nuthin’. (He spits into fireplace. Hattie and Jor 
appear on stairs.) You ain’t one of them draft 
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animiles but a racer, Sam. A lit’ handicapped 
jis’ now, but sartin to win at th’ finish. yes, 
siree 


(Hattie and JoE come down from upstairs. Jor 
carries carpet roll, tied together, on his shoul- 
der. His face and collar are smudged from 
his exertions and his trouser knees show large 
patches of dirt. During the following he 
brushes himself off. Amos grunts and exits R.) 


SAM. Hello, Joe. See she’s got you working. 

Jor. (Standing roll up in L. corner) Yup. 

Hattie. (Removing apron and throwing it over 
rocker) What time is it, Sam? That thing never 
works. (Glances at clock. Sam absent-mindedly 
dives hand into watch pocket.) Ill see if I can get 
Dolan’s van. He promised to let us have it extra 
cheap if we moved at night. (She picks up her 
hat from chiffomer. Sam takes out watch, looks 
at it. 

nhs Six-thirty. (He returns watch to pocket.) 

Hattie. Good-bye, Joe, and thanks for your 
help. 

Jor. Fair enough. See you to-morrow at 11: 30. 

Hattie. (Smiles back at him and goes out) 
Yup. 

Sam. (After a pause) Joe, I’ve got something 
bothering me, I have. Now that well. You never 
told me how you come to drill it, you didn’t. 

Jor. (Glances uneasily at Sam, then away) 
Um. . 2itvjust happened. 

Sam. Yes, but how did you happen to put it 
down on the land Barton owned? 

Jor. (Uncomfortable, picks up hat) Um 
itae I got to blow along. 

Sam. (Detaining him) Joe, you’ve got to tell 
me, There’s a whole lot depends on it. 
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Jor. (Pitches hat back onto table, hesitates, takes 
along breath, then says grimly) Coleman trimmed 
me, too! (L. of table.) 

Sam. (Backing away from him) What! 

Jor. Yup. And good. You're not the only 
damned fool, y’know. 

Sam. (Pauses a second, then suddenly seizes 
Jor’s hand and shakes it violently) Now I know 
what they mean by misery loving company! (Jn 
chair at R.) 

Jor. Barton and Coleman have cleaned up 
through just that sort of thing. (Suddenly strikes 
table with his fist.) I'd give an arm and a leg to 
get back at those crooks! 

SaM. (On table, x. end. Bangs his fist on ta- 
ble in turn) And I—(With unexpected restraint.) 
I’d throw in an eyelash and a back tooth. (Leans 
across table with sudden earnestness and energy.) 
There’s one way you can do it—drill for oil again. 

Fors Waits 13.05.04. Mink ae 

Sam. (Almost trembling with eagerness to put 
his project across) There 1s oil there. I don’t care 
what they say—there is. 

Jor. (Takes out pipe, charges and lights it) 
Um. You’ve said that before. 

Sam. (Disheartened) Then you won't drill 
again, you won't? 

Jor. (Puffing) Nope. Didn’t say that. (Sam 
looks up, surprised. Between puffs.) The way 
you've kept at me resold me on the proposition. 

Sam. (Overjoyed) You'll start in again? 

Jor. Nope. (A pause. Puffs at pipe.) Started 
already. (Puffs.) Yesterday. (Puffs.) My drill- 
ers are at it now. 

Sam. Hooray! You'll win, Joe—we’ll both 
win. 

Jor. Hum .. . come out to the well and 
talk to her. She won’t listen to me. 
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Sam. But . . . you're going ahead? 

Jor. Sure, I’m going ahead. Might as well let 
the tail go with the hide. 

. Sam. Don’t you weaken. Only the men win 
who never give up. She'll come through all right, 
sure she will, 

Jor. If she does, you'll get the credit. My 
drillers think I’m working for you. 

Sam. They do? How’s that? 

Jor. I’m an engineer, Sam. If it got out they 
put one over on me in my own profession, it’d be 
my finish, (Picks up hat.) Tll drive over to the 
well now. (He goes out.) 

Sam. (Paces the room in a dream, striking his 
fist in his open palm) Forty thousand barrels at 
four dollars a barrel . . . lemme see now 
‘ lemme . . . (Pulls out pencil and pa- 
per and starts figuring on top of chiffomier.) 

Mary. (Enters, carrying old-fashioned wooden 
chopping bowl, piled high with kitchen plates. 
Sets it down on table) Sam! Aren’t you going 
to see Cobb? 

Sam. Eh? (Coming out of his dream.) Oh. 
That’s right. I promised, I did. (Optimistic now.) 
But that picayune job’ll be only temporary. 


(Pockets paper and pencil. Picks up hat from 
mantel and goes out R. c. Mary looks 
after him with troubled eyes. She sighs as if 
Sam were hopeless. She picks up chopping 
bowl with dishes and places it in one of the 
sugar barrels. Sam and HATFIELD meet out- 
side and bid each other the time of day. 
CHARLIE HATFIELD comes in. He looks as if 
he had just popped out of a bandbox. Mary 
runs upstairs to avoid seemg HATFIELD, but 
his greeting stops her.) 
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Hatrietp. How do you do, Miss Jordan? 
How do you do? 

Mary. How do you do, Mr. Hatfield? (Comes 
down to table, picks up wall pictures.) 

HatFieLtp. (With a short, brassy laugh) Still 
on the old happy hunting ground, I see. 

Mary. We'll be out in a few hours, Mr. Hat- 
field. (Puts pictures on small table up L.) 

Hatrietp. No hurry, no hurry. Popped in to 
see what repairs the old barn needs. But it can 
lay on the ice till to-morrow. (He places hat on 
table. 

Mary. I'll ask Hattie to bring you the keys to- 
night. 

HatrFietp. (With his short, brassy laugh) Sad 
blow, losing the great oil prospector as a tenant. 
That kills my chance for cheap gasoline. (He 
strikes his raised knee with his open palm. Mary 
gives him a swift, indignant glance. Mimicking 
Sam.) There’s millions, millions, MILLIONS in 
it! (He follows this with a short, brassy laugh. 
Mary looks at HATFIELD with angry eyes.) It 
is a shame to laugh at a mistake like him. 

Mary. (Curtly) If you don’t mind, we'll drop 
Sam. 

HaTFIELD. Right down the old coal chute. Are 
you going with the Cranes? 

Mary. Yes. 

Hatrietp. None of my business, Miss Jordan, 
but why share their hard lines? With your swell 
looks, you could have your own classy home, a maid 
and a car or two. Easy as that with the right kind 
of provider. (He snaps his fingers and gives her 
a significant look.) 

Mary. (With a far-away look) My acquaint- 
ance with good providers is limited, I’m afraid. 

HatrFietp. (Inflating his chest and teetering on 
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his toes) Oh, I don’t know. Poor, miserable fail- 
ure that I am. 

Mary. (Refusing to take the hint) But I meet 
so few men. I’m a regular stay-at-home. (At 
barrel by maniel.) 

HATFIELD. Now, now, you can’t palm that off on 
little Charlie. Why, every time I’ve lit up here in 
my cheap, seven-thousand-dollar hearse, you weren’t 
in. The funny thing is I missed each time by just 
a second. But this time I’ve found the little girlie 
in. I like you, Miss Jordan, tremendously. ‘Tre- 
mendously ! 

Mary. (Banteringly) Oh, that’s a good deal, 
Mr. Hatfield! 

HATFIELD. Charlie! Charlie! Call me Charlie! 

Mary. (With gentle sarcasm) You're giving 
me a great privilege . . . Charlie. 

HATFIELD. (Snapping his fingers) Gad! It’s 
a knockout on your lips! 

Mary. (Dismissingly) But I mustn’t stand 
here talking! I must get back to my packing. 

Hatrietp. Packing! You’re through with pack- 
ing! You’re through with the Cranes! You're 
through with the whole kapoodle. From now on 
you'll have a little worm like me to lean on. (He 
puts his arm around her waist and draws her to 
him. 

ae (Quietly) Now, Charlie, Charlie, don’t 
be too Charleyish. 

HATFIELD. I want you to be Mrs. Charlie Hat- 


field. 
(WARN DOOR-BELL.) 
Mary. (Removing his hands) I’m afraid the 
great honor has come too late. 
Hatriecp. What d’you mean, too late? 
Mae HYousee 72) 2 Charlie 2». I'm 
already engaged. 
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HatFietp. (Genuinely distressed) I’m damned 
SOrTy. 

Mary. Thank you for your congratulations. 

HaTFIELD. Excuse me, no offense, no offense. 
I’ll say he’s a lucky chap, whoever he is. Do I 
know him? 

Mary. (Smiling) Yes. 

HatFIELD. Joe Page? (She shakes head nega- 
tively.) Ernest Brewster? (She shakes head nega- 
tively.) Melville Bronson? (She shakes head neg- 
atively.) Oh, I know who it is—it’s Sam! (He 
bursts into a long, incredulous laugh.) 

Mary. (Cutting his laugh short) Yes! It ts 
Sam! 

HatrFieLtp. (Almost bowled over) Hot pan- 
cakes! Sam! (Picks up his hat, embarrassed and 
confused.) Why didn’t you let me 


eer nee ee EL ory a 

conference at the Board of Trade . . . I'ma 
little fates<-- Fo: very late. 9... ne aed 
too late. 


(He goes out quickly. Mary chuckles as he exits, 
takes curtains from table and disappears into 
kitchen. A second later there is a ring at the 
door. Mrs. CRANE comes out of kitchen, goes 
to door and opens tt. Enter CoLEMAN and 
BarToN. COLEMAN 1s distincily self-possessed. 
Barton is laboring under strong, suppressed 
sree He keeps closing and opening his 

ts.) 


Mrs. CraNE. You two here! Ain’t you ashamed 
to put your foot into this house? 

CoLeMAN. (At door) Why, bless your dear old 
heart! You wouldn’t say that if you knew we’re 
here to return Sam his money. 
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Mrs, CRANE. You ain’t playin’ a joke on an old 
woman? 

CoLtEMAN. A joke! Oh, Mrs. Crane! (He ap- 
pears deeply wounded.) Is he in? 

Mrs. CRANE. Jest stepped out, but I know where 
to find him. 

CoLtEMAN. If you please. 


(Mrs. CRANE goes quickly out by kitchen door.) 


BarTon. (Snoops around the room to be sure 
no one is near earshot. He wipes his neck with 
his handkerchief) Oh, what . . . what idjits 
we were! Oh, Lord, what idjits! 

CoLtEMAN. (By mantel. Cool and serene, lights 
a cigar) We'll get it back. 

Barton. We'll never get it back . . . we 
. . . oh, you dumbbell! And you’re the clever, 
the wise one! (He paces the floor in a frenzy of 
excitement, ) 

CoLEMAN. (Turning on BARTON) Why did you 
let me sell it? 

Barton. (Throwing himself around the room) 
Listen to him. Why did I let him sell it? Wasn’t 
I anxious to hold back? You pinhead! You 
ee ae YOu. ae you. 2) oh, Lord! No 
brains, no brains. You never suspected there 
iy 
CoLeEMAN. Suspect! Why, the minute before it 
happened I was talking to the drillers and they said 
there wasn’t a chance. I got back in my car, 
started to drive off—there was a roar—I looked 
back, and—wow! there it was—a gusher—I could 
see it against the sky—spurting, splashing half-way 
up the derrick. 

Barton. (Wiping the back of his neck with his 
handkerchief) Oh, Lord! Then? 

Coreman. That was enough. I stepped on the 
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gas and hit for town at forty miles an hour 
stopped at the office long enough to make out a deed 
—picked you up . 

Barton. And nobody else knows? Nobody in 
town? Nobo (Stops short—wrings his 
hands.) Joe Page! He'll come tearing in 
ANC so. 

CoLeMAN. (By mantel) No. There we're in 
luck. I passed Joe driving out as I came in. (Sits 
in Morris chair.) 

Barton. Then nobody in town knows yet? No- 
body? 

CoLEMAN. Well—er (A shade embar- 
rassed; digs finger in collar-band.) Practically. 

Barton. Practically! (Grabs CoLEMAN’s coat 
with both meres What +." .» what 
what 

Coreman. I was combining business with pleas- 
ure, and . . . well, I had a couple of lady 
friends in the car. 

Barton. (Wildly) Lady friends! You might 
as well have a couple of radios. Why, you. . . 
(Down to table.) 

CoLeEMAN. That'll be all on that subject! Both 
of those ladies promised faithfully they’d keep 
quiet! I can trust those ladies. (Sits at table; 
puffs cigar fast; otherwise calm.) 

Barton. (Up to window. Babbling to himsei/ 
in an agonized undertone) Everybody knows by 
now. Sam’ll know. Everybody’ll tell him. (Looks 
out of R. window back.) Where is he? Where is 
heson) a bee nt 

CoLEMAN. Colonel, if you don’t sit down and 
play poker, you’ll deal us a losing hand. 

Barton. All right, Billy, all right. Ill try. 
(He drops into chair at table, r., breathing hard. 
Pause. Uncontrollably wails.) Lady friends! 
(CoLEMAN glares and raps table with knuckles.) 
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All right, all right. (Almost sobbing.) But when 
I think of the millions . . . millions! = 
given away for six thousand . . . (He leans 
his head against his hand and rocks to and fro.) 

CoLEMAN. (With indignant contempt) For the 
love of Mike, in a few minutes you’ll be dying on 
my hands. The leopard’s still spotty. Sam’s the 
same Sam. 

Barton. You'll . . . you'll get that land 
back? 

CoLEMAN. My boy! 

Barton. (Gets to his feet, runs up to window 
at back) What . . . what canbe keeping him? 
(He goes back and forth from CoLEMAN to window 
up at back.) No, no, he couldn’t have found out so 
soon, could he, Billy? Nobody’s told him. No- 
body’s told him. It’s all right, it isn’t all right, 
Billy? 

CoLteMAN. Oh, Lord, keep me from killing him. 

Barton. Suppose he . . . oh, Lord! There 
he is! He’s coming! (He rushes back to his chair 
and sits down, trying to gain command of himself. 
Enter Sam, rear door. His head is down and he © 
looks discouraged and abstracted. He places his 
hat on chiffomer without seeing his visitors. He 
turns and stares at them astonished.) 

Sam. (Strides to table and thumps it) Swin- 
dlers! Frauds! Get out! You’ve got a crust to 
come here, you have. 


(BARTON jumps up, frightened.) 


CoteMAN. (Rising) Hasn’t your mother told 
you? (tL. of table.) 

Sam. Told me what? I wouldn’t believe you 
sharpers under oath. I’m on to both of you, I am. 
A couple of lying cheats! D’you hear me? Lying 
cheats! (He thumps the table agai.) 
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CoLEMAN. (Removes wallet with ostentatious 
deliberation. He takes out greenbacks and slaps 
them down on table) All right, Sam, my boy, that’s 
the kind of cheats we are. (Sam taken aback, 
glances mystified from BarTON to COLEMAN.) Go 
on, my boy, count it—see if there’s six thousand. 

Sam. (Bewildered) Don’t seem to kinder sorter 
understand, I don’t. 

CoLEMAN. (Removes deed from pocket and 
Spreads it out on table in front of Sam) Simple, 
my boy, simple as falling off a log. We return 
your money, you return our land. That’s all there 
is to it. 

Sam. (Glancing suspiciously from one to the 
other) ‘There’s a catch in it somewhere. 

CoLemaAN. (Rises, offended) We didn’t come 
here to do the right and decent thing and be sus- 
pected in the bargain! 

Sam. If you did the right and decent thing, 
you'd be dazed like, you would, for years to come. 

CoLtEMAN. (To Barton) You see! I told you 
he’d be the last man on earth to appreciate our 
generosity. But for your damned soft heart, we 
wouldn’t be here listening to his slurs. 

Barton. But . . ._ but, Billy, could I see his 
poor, dear old mother in want? (By settee.) 

CoLEMAN. (Looking around the room, his voice 
shaking with emotion) Yes, it must be especially 
hard on that sweet old woman. I know what it is. 
Colonel, I once had a mother, too. After all, we’re 
men with men’s hearts. (L. of table.) 

Sam. (Weakening) I guess, maybe, I was a 
little too rough. (Up of table.) 

Barton. (Sits chair R. of table) I'll never for- 
give you, Sam. 

Sam. I was kinder worked up—excited—and 
you sorter ain’t responsible when you get worked 
up like. 
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CoLeMAN. (Patting Sam on the shoulder. Up 
to foot of stairs) I understand, my boy, I under- 
stand. I’ve given the Colonel hell often. 

SAM. (Gazing at money on table) That 
money’ll come in mighty handy right now. 

CoLEMAN. (Points to money) We said there 
was oil in that land. There isn’t. It was an honest 
mistake—that’s the only way we know of making it 
right. Colonel, fish out your pen and let’s sign up. 


(Barton holds out pen for Sam to sign.) 


Sam. Where do I sign? 

CoLEMAN. (Indicates) Here. 

Sam. (Slowly, straightens up) I dunno. 
Maybe I better wait till I talk it over with Joe. 

_ Barton. (Bursting out) No, no, you got to 
sign now. 

Sam. (Surprised) A couple of hours can’t 
make any difference to you, can it? 

CoLtEMAN. We're busy men, Sam. We can’t 
waste precious time on a trifle like this. Don’t for- 
get it’s we who’re doing you a favor and not the 
other way round. 

Sam. (Takes pen from Barton) Well 
(He bends over deed to sign; reconsiders; lays 
down pen and straightens up.) There’s a nigger in 
the woodpile somewhere. 

Barton. (Jn a panic) If you don’t sign now, 
you'll never get that money. 

Sam. (Looking suspiciously at Barton) I 
sorter feel you’re a little too anxious. 


(Mary comes out of kitchen and looks around at 
the men in surprise.) 


' Coteman. Why, by Christopher! We actually 
have to beg you to take back your own money. 
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(He laughs uproariously, as if this was a good joke. 
Then wrth serious mien and throwing emotion into 
his voice.) If it wasn’t for your poor old mother, 
we'd pick that up—(He points to money.) and go 
right out of this house for good. 

Sam. I sorter reckon you don’t go anywheres 
for good. 

CoLEMAN. I’m through with your confounded 
insults! Come on, Colonel, shake a leg. (He takes 
out wallet and sweeps money into it. BARTON rises, 
his face contorted with pain.) 

Mary. Wait a moment. I’d like a word with 
Sam, alone. Do you mind waiting in here? (She 
throws kitchen door open.) 

CoLEMAN. Pardon me, Miss Jordan, pardon me. 
I’ve more serious business than bothering with fools. 
(He makes to pick up his hat.) 

Mary. (Stopping him) Please. Only a mo- 
ment, please. 

CoLEMAN. Weil, Miss Jordan, I'll do it for his 
mother’s sake. But make it snappy. (He motions 
to BARTON to come in with him, and they go into 
kitchen. Barton leaves the door slighily ajar pur- 
posely.) 

Mary. (Down back of table) Sam, it’s as if 
the money was sent by Providence. 

Sam. Seems kind as if Providence picked a 
funny pair of messengers. (By mantel.) 

Mary. Sam, I grant you they’re shady. We 
can’t know what their motives are in returning your | 
investment. But are you in a position to go into 
that and refuse their offer? And besides, Sam, you 
owe it to your mother to take that money. It was 
hers in the first place. 

Sam. But . . . what if I’m letting some- 
thing slip that’d mean a thousand times more to her? 
What if oil has been struck and 

Mary. (With exhausted patience) Oh, that 
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everlasting oil again. There’s nothing there. There 
never will be anything there. I'll shriek if you 
mention it again. 

SAM. But Joe is back drilling again. 

Mary. He's done that because you gave him no 
rest. 

Sam. I gave him my faith—and he’s an en- 
gineer. (Down of table.) 

Mary. He’s a fool and so are you. (Whee- 
dlingly, her arms around his neck.) Oh, Sam dear, 
I don’t want to say these things. But think what 
this means to both of us. No more waiting, no 
more worrying. (Her voice breaks.) You could 
' buy that grocery and then we could marry. Oh, 
it’s like an answer to my prayers. 

Sam. (Taking her in his arms) Mary, when 
you talk that way—all right, I'll sign. 

Mary. (Kisses him) I knew, dear, you’d come 
to your senses. (She moves to kitchen door to call 
BarTON and COLFMAN.) 

Sam. (Jn a misery of indecision) Wait, wait, 
dear, I dunno, I don’t, what I’d better do. 

Mary. But you just agreed to 

Sam. (Strikes the palm of one hand with the 
fist of the other. Down to table x.) When those 
fellers come honeying up to you, look out for the 
sting! It’s a queer and funny thing they should 
become philanthropists all of a sudden like. They 
ain’t philanthropists—they never were. There’s 
something behind all this, and I’m going to find out 
before I put my name to that paper. 

Mary. (Flaring) First you will, then you 
won't. Then you won’t, then you will. You don’t 
know your mind from one second to the other. 

Sam. I know you can’t trust them. 

Mary. Trust them or not, the money means 
hope for all of us. Will you take it? 

Sam. No! 
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Mary. (Jn a hard tone) I wanted to help you. 
I tried to make something of you. I had a lot of 
faith. I don’t know why. I thought you’d change 
and (Loses control of herself.) But you'll 
be nothing but a dreamer all your life! 

Sam. Why, Mary, what’s come over you? 

Mary. (Bursting out) Oh, I’m sick and tired 
of it all! Do what you like. I’m going the way I 
like from now on. (She snatches up hat from 
chiffomer and puts it on.) 

Sam. (By chiffonier) Where are you going? 
Now .. . I never heard you talk that way! 

Mary. (Controlling her temper with an effort) 
For the last time—will you listen to sense? 

Sam. I’ve got a right to fight for my own con- 
victions, I have! 

Mary. (Snatching up her suitcase) Convic- 
tions! Silly, silly dreams! Go ahead. Make a 
fool of yourself! 

Sam. (His own iemper rising, trying to think 
up aretort) All right, I guess I can do it without 
any assistance. 

Mary. You don’t have to tell me that. Good- 
bye. (She goes out, banging the door behind her.) 

SaM. (Flabbergasted, stands an instant, staring 
after her) Mary! (He opens door, calls after 
her.) Mary! Come back. Listen, 1] . . . (He 
comes back, overwhelmed, then goes out and calls 
BaRTON and COLEMAN to come out of kitchen, 
Sam surrendering in a crushed voice.) All right. 
Come on out, ’ll sign. Where do I sign? (Picks up 
pen quickly and draws deed to him.) 

Barton. (With a great sigh of relief, points 
quickly to dotted line with a trembling finger) 
Right here .. . here. 

SAM. (Starts to sign. The pen makes no mark 
—it is dry) This pen—(Shakes it.) it don’t write. 
(He returns pen to Barton.) 
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BarTon. Oh, my God! 

SAM. (Gets up and starts to move toward stairs) 

There’s pen and ink in my room. I'll go and fetch 
em. 
Amos. (Bursts through rear door excitedly. He 
rushes over to SAM and wrings his hand) Sam! 
Sam! Sam! Hooray! Hooray! Congrat’lations! 
Sam! Congrat’lations! I knew you'd do it! Yes, 
indeedee! Th’ whole town’s hog wild about it! 

Sam. Hog wild about what? 

Amos. (Taken aback) Don’t you know? Why, 
your engineer, Joe Page, has struck oil! 

Sam. Struck oil! Struck oil! Oh!! (He hugs 
Amos to him. He releases Amos and turns fiercely 
on BARTON and CoLEMAN. Barton grabs his hat, 
dabs his brow with his handkerchief, tries to speak, 
and dashes out with a movement, as if he were 
dodging a kick.) 

CoLeMAN. (Picks up deed and pockets it) It’s 
one of those strange coincidences that puts us in 
the wrong light. (Picks up hat and puts it on.) 
We told you there was oil there and there is. Re- 
member Billy Coleman made you what you are! 

Sam. (With inflated chest, looks after CoLE- 
MAN) Sol’m an easy mark, amI! Huh! What’ll 
the old town say now! (Then dazed to Amos.) 
I’m rich, I’m a millionaire. I can’t believe it! I 
just can’t believe it! 

Amos. Th’ riches’ man in town. Yes, siree. 
(Hitches up his trousers.) ’N’ through all ’em 
dark days there wuz a poor, sick, ole man who stuck 
b’ you. (He bites off a chew of tobacco.) 

Sam. (Puiting his arm around Amos’ shoulder) 
There won’t be anything too good for you now, 
Amos. I'll have you riding around in cars, I will, 
with a silk topper and a frock coat. (He pats him 
on the back.) I ain’t ever going to forget but for 
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you I’d have given away land worth millions for a 
song. 

es There’s some mean folks who shooed me 
off’n their porches. I’m gone to light out right now 
’n’ let °em know me ’n’ you is frien’s. 

Sam. That’s the stuff, Amos! From this day 
on you and me’ll stand on our own feet. 

Amos. (Expanding) ’N’ t hell with Henry 
Ford! (He spits belligerently into fireplace, hitches 
up his trousers, and goes proudly out.) 

Mrs. Crane. (Opens kitchen door quickly and 
comes in) I’ve been lookin’ all over for you. I 
s’pose you got the money? 

Sam. (Catches her in his arms, sitting on ta- 
ble) Mom, darling, we’re rich—rich! My dreams 
have come true! True! Those crooks tried to dish 
me out of it but I didn’t let ’em! (Mrs. Crane re- 
leases herself from him and stares at him incredu- 
lously.) It don’t seem possible I’m awake, it don’t. 
Seems kinder I’m dreaming like and it’ll all melt 
when I open my eyes. 

Hattie. (Bursts through rear door, shriling) 
Joe struck oil—a gusher! 

Sam. (Running hand through his hair) Then 
I ain’t dreaming! 

Hattie. You are on the ground floor now, Sam. 
(She removes her hat and places it on chiffonier.) 

Sam. (Holding his mother close to him, as he 
looks around the room) Gosh! I never knew the 
ground floor was so close to the sidewalk. 

Mrs. Crane. My boy! My boy! My Sammy! 
(She weeps for joy.) 

SaM. (Releasing her) Why, Mom! 

Mrs. Crane. Never mind me. I’m doin’ it be- 
_ cause I’m happy. (She sits down on Morris chair 
and weeps.) 

Hattie. (Almost crying) In a minute more, 
Mom, you'll get me going, too. 
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Sam. (Huskily, by Mrs. Crane) I can do all 
the things for you now, Mom, I wanted to. 

Mrs. Crane. All I care is you’ve shown ’em, 
son. (Getting back at Hattie.) 

SAM. (Bending over his mother) Mom, the 
first thing we'll do, we'll take that trip you always 
wanted to the Yellowstone. 

Mrs. Crane. D’you think we could? 

Sam. Or maybe you'd like to go to Egypt first. 

Mrs. Crane. I can’t make up my mind right off. 

SaM. Well then, we'll go to both. 

Hattiec. (Jumps into Sam’s arms and kisses 
him) Oh! Sam! My first taste of a millionaire. 
(Looks around the room.) But where’s Mary? 
(Down of table.) 

Sam. (Winces) We had a quarrel. Said she 
was through with me. 

Hattie. What! Left you when you struck it 
rich? Well, who’d think she’d be as dumb as that? 

Sam. (Half to himself, looking around the room 
as if missing something precious) Without her it 
don’t seem 

Hattie. IT’ll find her and bring her right back. 
(She picks up her hat from chiffonier. Holds it 
away from her and looks at it with distaste.) What 
a lid for a millionaire’s sister! Whooplee! (She 
sends it sailing across the room and it lands on 
sofa.) Oh, I’ve got to let out the seams or I'll 
bust! (Hattie dances over to sugar barrel, picks 
up a plate and dashes it to the floor.) 

Mrs. Crane. (Springs up im consternation) 
Hattie! Stop it! Stop it! I say! 

Sam. (Dances over to sugar barrel, grabs hold 
of two plates and dashes them to the floor) We'll 
get silver ones. (Hattie dashes another plate to 
the floor. Sam grabs a handful of plates and 
throws them up to the ceiling. They come down 
crashing.) No, I’ll make ’em gold! 
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Mrs. Crane. (Wailing) Stop it! Stop it! 
Them are good plates. 


(Hattie grabs hold of chair and proceeds to 
demolish it against floor.) 


Sam. (Exuberantly to Hattie) Go to it! 
Bust up everything! Don’t leave a stick! 

Mrs. Crane. (Struggling with Harrie for the 
possession of the chair) That cost me $2.43! 

Sam. (Dragging table out of the way to parlor 
door) Go out—buy up the whole town. Get 
everything brand new! 

Hattie. (Releases chair, places her arm around 
her mother and whirls her across the floor) Stop 
it! Stop it! Hattie! (Hattie continues the 
whirling and then throws Mrs. CRANE into Sam’s 
outstretched hands.) 

Sam. (Kisses her, and dances around the room 
with her in turn) Mom, after we finish with the 
Yellowstone, we'll tour the world in.my own yacht. 

Mrs. Crane. I might get seasick. 

Sam. (Kisses her again) Don’t worry. I'll 
have a slew of nurses on board. (Sam keeps up 
the whirling.) 

Mrs. Crane. Oh, my breath is givin’. 

Sam. (Deposits her into Morris chair, beaming 
joyously on her) I'll buy this house and make you 
a present of it. 

Mrs. Crane. (Suddenly) My goodness! There 
ain’t a thing in the house for dinner. : 

Sam. Get everything you want. Make it a din- 
ner for millionaires. 

Mrs. Crane. (Rises) Pll go and get a chicken. 
No, I'll go and get a goose. 

Sam. (Lights start to dim down. Sam loftily) 
Get an ostrich! 
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Hattie. (As Mrs. Crane goes into kitchen) 
And stuff it with orchids. 

Sam. Hattie, you promised to bring Mary back. 

Hattie. (Picks up hat and puts it on) Tl do 
that little thing for you, friend Rockefeller. (She 
throws him a gay kiss and goes out by rear door, 
leaving 1t open.) 


(Sam stretches his arms with an expansive gesture 
of happiness. He drops down on Morris chair, 
as if the exuberance had made him tired. He 
fils pipe and lights it. He throws his legs over 
on the arm of the chair, drops his head back 
and puffs large drafts of ecstatic dreams. The 
room has become dark.) 


(Jor enters at back, coming in sight from side op- 
posite to that on which Hattie exited. He 
stands at the door with his hat on. He holds 
on to the top of the door with one hand, and 
places one hand on his hip, contemplating SAM. 
Jor’s expression shows neither joy nor anything 
else—he is self-contained as always.) 


Sam. (Comes out of his trance and sees Jor, 
and jumps up enthusiastically) Oh, Joe! Ain’t it 
great! Ain’t it great! Ain’t it simply marvelous! 

Jor. (Comes to him) Eh? 

Sam. I told you so! I knew we’d put it over! 
(Joe looks at him puzzled.) Joe, it pays to have 
faith! Never to give up! We've proven it! (Joz 
looks SAM over nervously as if he feared Sam’s 
sanity.) You look kinder stunned, Joe! You 
can’t realize it! I was the same way. But it’s 
true. We’re rich—we’re millionaires—we have 
struck oil! 

Jor. Oil hell! We've struck—salt water! 

Sam. Salt water! 
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Jor. (With deadly conviction) Yup. That’s 
what we struck—salt water. 

(WARN CURTAIN.) 

Sam. (The pipe falls from his hand. For a 
moment he is stunned. Then as if he couldn't be- 
lieve it) But everybody says .. . 

Jor. Yeh. I thought so when I first looked at it. 
For thirty seconds I saw myself a millionaire. 
Then—I found out. (His pent-up feelings burst 
out.) Hell’s bells! 

Sam. (Completely bewildered) But .. . 
but . . . Joe, there must be oil there. (Los- 
ing control of himself, clutching at Jor’s arm.) 
There’s got to be—there’s got to be. 

Jor. Not a drop—not a trace—not a chance. 
(Sits heavily down in chair. With grim humor.) 
Even the damn water quit coming before I left. 
There’s nothing down that hole in the ground but 
mud—and our money. (Throws hat onto table, 
resigned. Crosses legs.) 

Sam. (Drops back into chair. He covers his 
face with his hands. For a moment he is silent, 
stunned. Then he says almost in a whisper) I 
gave the folks a look into heaven—and now I’ve 
got to shove them out. That’s worse than never 
looking in at all, that is. (There is a long pause. 
His head drops lower and lower as he talks.) Mom 
a Be she was so happy for my sake feos 
she cried, Joe. How’m I going to tell her? I wish 
I could sink through this floor—be swallowed 
UD ti aoe 
Jor. It’s tough. 

Sam. That ain’t the worst. Coleman and Bar- 
ton were here . . . wanted to give me back my 
money for the land. And like a fool I passed it up. 
(An idea occurs to him. Thinking it out slowly.) 
Coleman and Barton. Do you think those fellers 
would come back to . . . no .. . kinder 
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a thousand to one shot . . . but they think I 
struck oil. And the town thinks so . . . why 
not . . . why not let ’em go on thinking? 


Joe. (Jumping up) Yup, I get you. It’s a 
straw, but we’re drowning. With luck I can make 
the well before anybody else. The drilling crew I 
can fix. By daylight I'll have a fence around the 
well. 

Sam. (Holding back) But, I dunno, I ain’t a 
hand at lying. 

Mrs. Crane. (Enters with a lighted lamp, flood- 
ing the room with light. She places lamp on mantel 
and beams on Jor) Joe! (Goes to him and lays 
her hand on his arm.) Ain’t it jest wonderful! 

Jor. (Dryly) Yup. ’Sgreat! 

Mrs. Crane. And I’m so glad, Joe, for your 
sake, too. (She kisses him. Jor turns his head 
away from her, blinking.) I can’t do no cookin’. 
I can’t do no nuthin’. I’m that upset with joy for 
him. (She looks at Sam with unspeakable pride. 
Sam returns her gaze, his face working. Then he 
slowly looks away from her, swaying a little. The 
sound of a brass band is heard faintly off in the 
distance.) 

Jor. What’s that? 

Mrs. Crane. (Rushes excitedly to verandah and 
looking off right) They’re coming this way! It’s 
for you, Sam, it’s for you. Oh, that I should live 
to see this night! 

Sam. (Under his breath) Oh, that I should live 
to see it! 

Jor. You've got to lie through it, Sam. : 

Sam. (Speaking to Jor, and looking at his 
mother) This is her night, her big night. She’s 
prayed for it ever since I was a kid. I ain’t much 
on lying, Joe, but to give her this I’d lie till the 
cows came home. 


Jor. (Steadies him by both shoulders) Yl grab 
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my flivver and jump for the well! (He goes out 
quickly by kitchen door. Mrs. Crane lights chan- 
delier. Mrs. CRANE rushes to SAM, her eyes 
dimmed with tears.) 
(LIGHTS UP.) 
Mrs. Crane. Oh! Sam! Sam! 


(Sam draws her to him, choking.) 


Hattie. (Dashes in tense and excited) They’re 
coming! They’re coming! The whole town’s 
marching! Everybody but the cripples and they’re 
being carried. Oh, Mom! Oh, Sam! 


(She hugs both of them together. Enter Hat- 
FIELD pompously in frock coat and silk hat, 
followed by a delegation of representative 
citizens similarly atiwred. HATFIELD carries @ 
large floral piece mm the shape of a horseshoe, 
bearing the word “Success” in gold letters 
on a wide red streamer. This delegation pre- 
cedes the band, which can be heard off playing 
“ Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here” and ap- 
proaches nearer by degrees to the house dur- 
ing HaATFIELD’s speech. On entering the dele- 
gation has respectfully removed their silk hats 
to Sam, who has detached himself from his 
family group to welcome them. AMos enters, 
followed by band.) 


HatFietD. (Jn spread-eagle fashion) Mr. 
Crane, as president of the Board of Trade, repre- 
senting the substantial citizens of this town, allow 
me to offer you this token of their great esteem 
and unbounded appreciation ‘of your remarkable, 
extraordinary and wonderful achievement. It was 
through your persistence, wisdom and foresight, 
acumen and penetration that that sublime and uni- 
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versal product of oil was discovered here, pre- 
destined in a short space of time to bring millions 
to your coffers and a new landmark in the history 
of this rapidly spreading, magnificent and flourish- 
ing community. Your illustrious name will be for- 
ever linked and enshrined with its rapid develop- 
ment, and —— 


(The band stops before the house with a terrific 
burst of triumphant music. It drowns out 
HATFIELD completely. HATFIELD struggles on 
with his oration undaunted, and just as he is 
about to be heard again, the cheers from the 
crowd again drown him out. The curtain be- 
gins to drop slowly and descends with a rush 
when the cheers break in on him.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


ScENE: Same as previous acts. It is the next day, 
one o’clock in the afternoon. All the furni- 
ture and curtains have been replaced and the 
room looks as it did in Act I. A new rug has 
been put down. An honored place has been 
given to the floral piece on top of the chiffomer. 

AT Rise: Sam, dressed in his old clothes, is seated 
in rocker in a dejected mood. He rubs his 
forehead, worried, as he gets up. His glance 
falls on floral piece. He crosses to it and turns 
at around as if the sight of it was more than 
he could bear. He moves restlessly around the 
room, and then stands still in gloomy medita- 
tion. His eyes roam around the room. 
Vaguely and inadvertently rest on the floral 
piece again. He comes to it with a sickened 
feeling, picks it up with a grimace and goes 
to sitting-room door with it and lays it down a 
few feet from it. Then he opens sitting-room 
door and kicks the floral piece in with a kind 
of relieved satisfaction. He closes door softly 
as if hiding some guilty crime. Enter Jor 
Pace. He is dressed in his engineering outfit 
as in Act I, and his shoes are muddy. He 
places his hat on chiffonier and comes to SAM. 


Joe. Any word from Barton and Coleman? 
(HORN.) 
Sam. No, not a sign of ’em. ’Tain’t possible, 
it ain’t, it could have leaked out? 
Jor. What leaked out? 
Sam. The truth. 
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Jor. (With a kind of pained grimace) Um 
- . . thought you meant the salt water. 

Sam. Don’t speak about it. Kinder makes me 
seasick, 

Jor. Nope, we’re still safe. Can’t keep it up 
much longer, though. And the whole town’s still 
celebrating and nobody wants to go to work. 

Sam. Anyway we're giving the town a good 
time. Half of it’s been camping at the door step 
since last night. But where have you been, Joe? 

Jor. Just came from the well; must be a couple 
of thousand people milling outside the ropes. 

Sam. But nobody’s caught on to the truth, yet, 
have they? 

Jor. Ed Sloan, the editor of the Gazette, smells 
arat. I suspect he’s bribed one of my drillers. If 
he has, watch out for an extra. 

Sam. Extra? What extra? 

Jor. You don’t suppose Sloan’d pass up a chance 
to get out an extra about that salt water, do you? 

. Sam. H’mm 

Jor. Then watch the cat jump out of the bag. 
(Sam looks at muddy shoes.) If Barton and Cole- 
man don’t make us an offer inside of an hour— 
good night. 

Sam. It ain’t human nature for them to keep 
from buying back the land. That’s what I figured 
on last night—and figure on yet. 

Jor. They’d steal it back—yes. But buy it back 
—not them. Their conscience would hurt ’em. 

Sam. (Scratching his head, greatly worried) 
Sorter looks that way, it does. (JoE sits on table. 
He whistles doubtfully, lugubriously. Sits in 
rocker.) But maybe they will show up .. . 
maybe. (He whistles doubtfully, lugubriously.) 

Jor. Ain’t human nature for ’em to keep away. 
(Whistles. ) 
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Sam. Going to stay in town after the truth 
breaks?  (Breaks.) 

Jor. Me? IT’ll make wide tracks if I’ve got to 
beg my way. (Whistles.) 

Sam. I'll be your travelling partner, Joe. I 
ain’t going to be called Salt Water Sam all my life, 
I ain't. 

Jor. But we won't have to skip. They’ll show 
up. (Whistles.) 

Sam. Ain’t human nature for ’em to keep away. 
(Whistles. ) 

Jor. (Whistles) What’s the fare to New York? 

Sam. (Whistles) Can’t we ship in a cattle 
steamer to Africa? There might be a diamond 
mine out there that ain’t been discovered yet. 
(Whistles.) Worst of it is, we could sell this min- 
ute for enough to put us on easy street for life— 
if we wanted to sell to anyone except those two 
crooks. 

Jor. Yup. The whole town’s crazy to buy. A 
guy ran up to me on my way over here, waving 
fistful of bills, begging me to sell. (With deep 
feeling.) And, Sam, he was a New Yorker. Lord, 
how I wanted to sting him! 

Sam. I'd even be satisfied, I would, to get from 
Barton and Coleman the money they stung us for. 
(Whistles.) 

Jor. We'll get it back sure. 

Sam. Sure. (Whistles.) 

Joe. How often do these cattle steamers run? 

(LOUD KNOCK.) 

Sam. (Whistles) What did you say about the 
cattle steamers? (A loud knock is heard off on 
the direction of the kitchen. In a low voice.) 
Can’t be, it can’t, that’s them at the kitchen door? 
(He gets up slowly and looks at Jor.) 

Jor. (Jumps off table, in a low voice) Go.and 
see, 
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(Sam goes into kitchen. Jor stands listening, 
intent. ) 


Sam. (Reénters, carrying along, heavy package, 
wrapped in paper. Places it on table, stares at it 
for a moment. Breaks cord, and sirips off paper, 
revealing an inexpensive looking radio) Hattie 
must have bought it. Take a good look, Joe, before 
the van backs up and sails off with it. 

Jor. Can’t you put a stop to it? 

Sam. How can I? They think, they do, I’m 
millionaire and could buy out the mint, and if I 
told them the truth their faces would give away 
the whole thing to everybody. . 

Jor. My folks are the same way. (Gets off ta- 
ble, folds arms, leans against table.) 

Sam. Telegrams! (Reads.) Congratulations 
to my favorite nephew. Aunt Esther.—Blair City 
needs modern hotel. Will you undertake financing? 
—John Glutz, Mayor. 

Jor. (Grimly) You can guarantee guests salt- 
water baths! 

Sam. (Reading another telegram) We have 
big business propositions that (Hattie kicks 

(AUTO HORN, CHEERS.) 
rear door open, enters loaded with boxes and bun- 
dles. Sam looks at her with frightened eyes. Mrs. 
Crane follows Hattie in, similarly burdened. Sam 
swallows hard in agitation. Hattie drops her load 
on the sofa, then turns to relieve her mother of the 
load. Nervously, his eyes on the bundles.) So 
you are buying out the whole town, eh? (With 
forced cheerfulness.) Oh, that’s fine, that is. 

Hattir. They’re just crazy to give us credit! 

Jor. You said it. 

Hattiz. The salesmen almost mob one another 
to wait on us. (Jmitates.) “ What can we do for 
you, my dear Mrs. Crane?” “Step this way, if 
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you'll be so good.” “ Won’t you permit us to show 
you the latest Parisian modes?” Oh, my wildest 
dreams! 

Sam. (Lugubriously) It’s only started to get 
wild, it has—wait till it warms up a bit. 

Hattie. I should hope not. If it gets any 
warmer, I'll be sunstruck. 

Sam. (Grimly) I promise you, you'll be struck 
with something. 

Mrs. Crane. It’s a fine feelin’, son, when you 
don’t have to look into a shop window and just 
wish you could buy. 

(HORN, CHEERS, LAUGHTER, YEA! BO!) 

Sam. (Touches his hand for a second to his 
mother’s shoulder and then turns away blinking, 
as he recalls his real situation. Then braces up, 
and with a feigned smile but concealed apprehension 
says) I bet all that stuff is worth pretty near one 
hundred dollars. 

Hattie. One hundred dollars? Why, one of 
my dresses cost that much. (Wuth gesture to bun- 
dles.) There’s at least six hundred dollars there. 

Sam. (Holds onto table to keep from falling; 
then with a forced laugh) Shows how much I 
know about such things, 

Mrs. Crane. If you don’t mind, son, I’d like you 
to get the rest of the boxes in the machine. 

Sam. (With a nervous laugh) There’s . .. 
there’s more. 

Hattic. (Kissing him exuberantly) Yes, dar- 
ling, lots more. And, please, Sam, don’t forget to 
tip Biddle’s driver. He was very nice to us. 


(Hattie and Mrs. Crane busy themselves in 
straightening out the bundles, their backs to- 
ward Sam and Jor. Sam searches through 
his pockets, finds nothing, appeals to Jor. 
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Joe searches his pockets, and fishes up a bill, 
surreptitiously slips it into Sam’s hand.) 


Mrs. Crane. Hattie, where’s the box of sox and 
ties I bought for Sam? 

Hattie. Here they are, Mom. Poor Sam! 
When he wears these, he’ll know even the rich have 
their troubles! 


(Sam goes out.) 


(CHEERS.) 

Mrs. Crane. (Picks up several boxes) I jest 
can’t wait to look them things over. (Goes up- 
Stairs.) 

Hattie. (During foregoing has got pearls out 
of box and put them on—flays with them during 
the following) Joe—I’m sorry I missed that 11: 30 
appointment. 

Jor. (During foregoing has risen to his feet and 
now turns away, sincerely troubled) I’m off get- 
ting married. 

Hattie. (Astonished and a litile dismayed) 
What! (Partly recovering.) This is so sudden. 

Jor. Yup. 

Hattie. But you aren’t going to stop proposing 
just as I’m getting used to it? 

Jor. Got to quit for a while. Leaving town. 

Hattie. I see, you’re leaving town to market the 


oil? 
(CHEERS, “HOORAY FOR SAM.”) 
Jor. (Looks at her—sour attempt at a smile) 
Yup. 


(Kicking at rear door. Rattling at door knob as 
Sam tries to enter. Sam kicks at rear door. 
Hattie opens door for him.) 
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Sam. (Staggers in, overloaded with boxes. He 
drops them onto table, and looks at them in despair) 
What’s in them—if you don’t mind breaking it 
easy? 

Hattie. (Has closed the door and comes to ta- 
ble) Oh, those—dresses—underwear, canton crepe 
jacquettes, fox scarfs—silk hand-bags—silk hosiery. 
Oh, I can’t remember everything. But it’ll be all 
on the bills. (Sam swallows hard, clears his throat, 
and then gets a fit of coughing.) What’s the 
trouble? 

Sam. Little bit of sore throat, I’ve got. 

Hattie. I know what’s good for it—salt water. 

Sam and Jor. (Together—jumpily) Don’t say 
it! 

Hattie, (Surprised) Why not? Salt water is 
good. 

Sam. Not good for what ails me. 

Hattie. A rich man like you ought to gargie 
with cologne, I s’pose. (Picks up half of the boxes 
from table and starts upstairs. Stops and throws 
bundles on window-seat. Continuing.) Oh! 
There’s something I forgot. 

Sam. (Apprehensively) Wait. Wait, Hattie. 
You ain’t goin’ after more things, you ain’t? 
Haven’t you got enough for one day? 

Hattic. I’m going after only one more thing. 
(Sam looks relieved.) And it'll be worth more 
than all the rest put together. 


(Sam looks staggered. She goes out.) 


Jor. Why didn’t you ask her what it was? 
(CHEERS.) 
Sam. I ain’t going to the dentist before I have 
to. (Recloses door, looks hopelessly at Jor. Then 
after a pause, with nods toward piano and bun- 
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dies.) For this kind of thing—do they send a man 
to the county jail or state’s prison? 

Joe. (Throws cigar into fireplace) Looks like 
we'd both have a chance to find out. My Dad was 
looking at a Rolls-Royce this morning. Thinks 
nothing too good for him now. 

Sam. Uff. A Rolls-Royce? I’m doggone sorry 
for you, I am. 

Jor. Uff . . . better be sorry for the poor 
boob he buys it from. 

Sam. (Rubbing the side of his face, troubled) 
Anyway, they'll be all nice and dolled up to visit 
us in jail. 

Jor. (Rises, sighs) Sam, when I dug that well, 
I dug my own grave. 

Sam. I reckon you made it deep enough for two. 
(Joe whistles his doleful air again. Sam joins in 
with him. Their whistling dies out slowly by de- 
grees. The door-bell rings. Nervously.) Barton 
and Coleman? 

Jor. (Jn a low voice) Sit down. Keep your 
shirt on. Act independent. 

Sam. (Sits at table) Come in. 


(Enter CuartieE Hatrietp. He removes his hat 
quickly and steps in deferentially, nervous in 
the face of big business.) 


HatTrieLp. (Reverently) Do I break in on a 
conference, gentlemen? 

Sam. It’s all right, it is. We expected someone 
else. (Jor recalling the part he is to play, leans 
back and assumes the stiff posture of a business 
executive. Sam gives him a swift sidelong glance 
and models his posture after Jor.) Be .. . 
er . . . seated, Hatfield. 

Hatrietp. (Humbly) If you'll allow me, gen- 
tlemen. (He sits at table and places hat on it.) 
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Jor. (To Sam, for HaTFIELD’s benefit) As we 
agreed, Sam, we’ll incorporate for five million and 
keep the pikers out. 


(HATFIELD raises his eyebrows and his eyes pop, 
deeply impressed.) 


Sam. (Unaccustomed to the game of bluffing) 
I don’t remember, I don’t, our agreeing 

Jor. (Breaking in quickly) Oh, Pm just as 
strong for a ten-million incorporation, but it’s up 
to you. 


(HaTFIELD cranes his neck forward, feels at his 
Adam’s apple, and looks from Sam to Joe with 
profound awe.) 


Sam. But I didn’t say anything, I-—— 

Jor. (Breaking in quickly) I get you. 
Shouldn’t have blabbed before him. 

HatFIELp. It'll be kept strictly confidential, gen- 
tlemen. Absolutely! I'll have the lockjaw. 

Jor. (Sternly) Can I rely on that? 

HATFIELD. When Charlie Hatfield gives you his 
word! (He strikes his knee with his open fist, then 
raises an open palm to signify he can be trusted.) 

Sam. (A litile bewildered) Giving us your 
word for what, if you don’t mind my asking? 

HATFIELD. (To JoE) Butter wouldn’t melt in 
his mouth. But under that guileless face—what 
depths! What depths! (HatFieLp looks at Sam 
with great admiration. ) 

Jor.* @Dryly), ¥ eh: 

HatFIeLtp. And, Page, for years I was a rooter 
for that live wire. I knew when he got his stride 
he’d gulp the world down like a pill. Huh! Char- 
lie Hatfield is a rotten judge of men. 

SAM. (Resentful of the hypocritical adulation) 
Kind of magic now, ain’t it? A little smell of oil, 
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and I’m a wonder. I sorter become anointed like. 
All my life, Hatfield, I’ve been called a fool and I 
sorter reckon I ain’t different now. 

HatTFIELD. (ests elbow on table; crosses his 
legs. To Joe) That’s what I call modesty—I’m 
modest myself—but (Nods toward Sam.) there’s 
the most modest man in the country. He acts as if 
he wasn’t worth a cent. 

Sam. (Muttering) Umm 

HatTFIELD. Your folks saw me this morning to 
buy this house. Asked me to call on you to talk 
terms. Now then 

SaM. (Kises, nervous) We'll have to leave that 
over for some others time-aiVe- see ie - 22,8 er 
: . y’ see, something has come up . 

Hatrietp. I see. You want to build a big show 
place. Id want the same if I had your wad. 
Something that'll knock ’em (He snaps his 
fingers.) 

Jor. Yup, something that’ll knock ’em (He 
tries to snap his fingers but they don’t snap. He 
tries several times meffectually and finally comes 
across with a lame and weak attempt.) 

HatTrFieLpD, (Uncrosses legs, leans forward con- 
fidentially) Gentlemen, it only goes to show you 
can’t be too wise. (Directly to Sam.) Coleman 
tried to palm off on me the land he sold to you. 
Thought he was playing me for a sucker and I 
turned it down. 

Sam. Turned him down! Well, I’m darn sorry, 
I am—that is, for your sake. 

HatrieLtp. No more sorry thanI am. Id have 
been in your soft place now. 

Sam. (To Joe) Ain’t there some fellers who 
have all the blamed luck! 

HatTFIELD. What’d you mean, luck? You had 
the vision I lacked. (Sighs.) Yes, there’s where 
old Charlie slipped a cog. 
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Sam. I can only hope, Hatfield, the next time 
you don’t slip. 

Hatrietp. Mr. Crane, I'll tell you what. I'll 
give you $50,000 for half an acre of your holdings. 

Jor. (Jumps up) You will! 


(Sam and Jor exchange looks. The temptation 4s 
great to take his offer, both sigh, giving it up.) 


Sam. Sorter this way, Hatfield, we’ve more 
capital than we know what to do with. 

Hatrietp. And I know you're not the sort to 
water your stock. 

Sam. Water my stock? That ain’t necessary, 
it ain’t. 

HatrFieLtp. (Discouraged) Well, I’m in the 
piker class all right. What’s fifty thousand now to 
men like you? 

Jor. Yup, what? (He shrugs his shoulders 
deprecatingly.) 

HATFIELD. Anyway, it’s a great joke on Barton 
and Coleman. To think they thought there was 
no oil there when it’s flooded with it. Hot dog! 
(He is convulsed with laughter. Sam and Jor join 
in with him but their laughter is of the forced and 
painful variety. Strikes his knee through his 
brassy mirth.) Why, Barton and Coleman were 
kidded so hard they couldn’t stand it and skipped 
out of town. 

Sam. Skipped out of town! (He drops heavily 
down on armchair. Joe leans weakly against 
kitchen door.) 

Hatrietp. (Picks up hat) That’s the last we'll 
ever see of those birds, but you should worry. 

Sam. (Jn a painful effort to be cheerful) We 
should worry! 

HATFIELD. Oh, by the way, the Board of Trade 
is planning a big surprise for you. 
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: Sam. (Gulps) I’ve had enough of surprises, I 
ave. 

HatTFIeLp. But this one’ll be a wow! A dinner 
at the Grand Hotel with Samuel Howland Crane 
as the guest of honor. It'll be your crowning night, 
(He teeters on his toes.) 

Jor. Umm .. . humm... what are they 
going to crown him with? 

HatFIeEtp. Glory! (At door.) Thought Id tip 
you off so you could get your speech all set. The 
Boosters and the Kiwanis Clubs will be there in 
full blast. I’m to be the chairman. You can bet 
- on little Charlie to give you a send-off that’ll blow 
the buttons off the roof! (He goes out. There 
is a long pause after HATFIELD goes.) 

Jor. (Moves slowly to chiffonier and puts on 
his hat) With them two troopers gone—it’s all 
over. 


Sam. Yes. : 
Jor. Going to stay here or jump with me to- 
night ? 


Sam. How can I leave the folks in the lurch? 

Jor. What good can you do ’em here? Out of 
a job—and who'd hire you? 

Sam. Even Cobb turned me down yesterday. 

Said he only had a few years to live and didn’t 
want it shortened with me around. I dunno what 
to do right off. 
- Jor. Come with me. I'll scrape together some 
dough for the trip. Make up your mind, [I'll hike 
over to the well, spill the beans and drop in on my 
way back. Remember we'll have to make a quick 
get-away when that extra comes out. (JOE goes 
out kitchen door.) 

Mrs. Crane. (Enters on stairs as Jor exits. 
She carries four expensive looking, highly-colored 
neckties of different patterns, comic patterns, but 
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not too exaggerated. Stops an instant on upper 
part of stairs) What was Joe sayin’? 

Sam. (Has not seen her before, now turns to- 
ward her, dismayed for fear she has overheard 
everything) You . . . you heard what we said? 

Mrs. Crane. (Her untroubled manner now 
shows she did not hear) No. Just something about 
an extra. What did he mean? Is it about the oil? 

Sam. (Distressed) Something like that. 

Mrs. Crane. IJ wish you’d give me a minute to 
look at these neckties. (On stair landing, displays 
neckties by hanging them over stair rail as she 
speaks; she shows she’s proud of her selection and 
expects Sam to be pleased.) 

SaM. (Greatly troubled over his situation, but 
forcing a smile) They’re fine, Mom. (Goes over 
to stairs, rests his hand on hers, on stair rail an 
instant. ) 

Mrs, Crane. I’mso glad. (Pleased, gathers up 
ties.) I thought there was no use buyin’ anythin’ 
you didn’t like, no matter how much money you 
got. (Fondly.) I can’t realize it even now—it 
seems like it was one of them stories we used to 
make up together when you was a little boy. But 
it’s real—and it’s you that done it, just like I al- 
ways said you would. (Leans over and kisses 
Sam.) I’m so proud of you—my boy. 


(Hattie opens door back, quickly but quietly. 
Enters, holding Mary by the hand. Mary en- 
ters, troubled, holding back. Hattie closes 
door. Mrs. CRANE sees door open and turns 
that way, her face lighting up as she sees 
Mary.) 


Sam. (Follows his mother’s glance, turns) 
Mary! (Mary looks at Sam, not at Mrs. CRANE.) 
Hattie. I told you I’d bring back something 
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worth more than all the rest. (Going to left, to- 
ward stairs. Stands at foot of stairs, left hand on 
hip. All hold positions an instant. Mrs. CRANE 
plucks Hattie by sleeve; motions with head and 
eyes for HATTIE to come away, so as to leave SAM 
and Mary alone. Goes upstairs and exits, glanc- 
ing back fondly at Sam and Mary. Hattie, fol-_ 
lowing her mother, turns at top of stairs.) Go on~ 
—fight it out. (E-zits.) 


(Sam goes quickly up to Mary and catches 
her in his arms.) 


Mary. Sam! (After a pause.) I couldn’t 
bring myself to face you before. 

Sam. Why not? 

Mary. If you had taken my advice, you’d have 
thrown away all your fortune. (She drops her 
eyes conscience-stricken. ) 

Sam. (With more truth than Mary realizes) 
It ain’t worth speaking about, it isn’t. 

Mary. To think what I said about your busi- 
ness judgment. 

Sam. (Feebly) That—that was all right. 

Mary. When I think how near I influenced you, 
it gives me the cold shivers. I almost ruined your 
great success. 

Sam. I want to tell you the truth, Mary, 
Lee ie 

Mary. Yes, go on, Sam. 

Sam. (Releases her, and summons up his reso- 
lution) Suppose I told you, suppose, that that dis- 
covery 

Mary. (Breaking in) I know what you're go- 
ing to say. You owe it all to Joe. But he’d never 
have gone on without you. From now on, Sam, the 
whole town will look up to you. And that—oh, 
that—that will almost kill me with joy. (Sam 
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looks at her a moment, then away, his eyes slowly 
closing in despair. Kisses him, pressing him to 
her. Sam takes her face between his hands, starts 
to say something, chokes, and draws away from 
her.) And your mother! How wonderful it all 
must be to her! Oh! I didn’t even speak to her. 
I was so excited. I must see her. (Giwes him a 
quick hug, looks at him adoringly, and runs up- 
Stairs.) 

SAM. (LO, StOP Ler ) Aa MATY gntccatn tl Ovens 
can’t tell them! (He is too late. Shakes head. 
Comes down. Pounds one hand in the palms of 
the other. Up of table.) But I’ve got to tell the 
= I’ve got to. 


(Before Sam can move, Amos strides in through 
rear door. He is a different AMos—barbered, 
brushed—dressed in new clothes of the Kollege 
Nifty cut; coat too large for him; squeaky 
yellow shoes; high collar, flaming tie; white 
carnation in lapel. Poses; Sam starts back and 
gapes at Amos.) 


Amos. (Down of table) Hello, Sammy. (He 
gives SAM a resounding thump on the back.) 

Sam. (Down to Amos) W-where did you get 
it? (He looks Amos up and down.) 

Amos. (Walks 1.) On credit. Jis’ got to 
mention your name. 

SaM. (Grimly) Just try to mention it to- 
morrow, Amos. (On table.) 

Amos. Thank ye, Sam. I ain’t forgittin’ that 
there silk hat ’n’ frock coat—a-comin’ to me yit. 
(Up to Sam.) 

Sam. There are lots of more things, there are, 
coming to both of us. 

Amos. We showed ’em, eh, Sam? (He digs his 
finger into Sam’s ribs and closes one eye shrewdly.) 
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Sam. (Sighs) And we ain’t through showing 
"em, either. 

Amos. (By armchair) You betcher. When me 
’n’ you gits our little noodles a-workin’ there ain’t 
nuthin’ to it. (Takes out large silver cigarette case 
and snaps it open. He removes from it flat cut of 
tobacco and bites off a piece. Returns case to 
pocket.) 

Sam. (Sits in chair at Rr. Reflectively) You're 
right, there ain’t nothing to it. (AMos sits on 
rocker, braces foot against fireplace and tilis hat 
back cockily. Sam, in a low voice.) Can you 
stand a big shock, Amos? 

Amos. (Wets his lips anticipatorily with his 
tongue) Yeh. Is’t goin’ to come t’ ten or twenty 
millions? Ef it’s twenty I kin stan’ it fine. 

Sam. (With a short, bitter laugh) Amos, you’ve 
got to know sooner or later and it’s best you should 
know from me. 

Amos. Not now, not now. 

Sam. It can’t wait, it can’t. 

Amos. Well, ef you’re sot on giving me m’ share 
o’ th’ fortune 

Sam. (Staggered) Your share of the fortune! 

Amos. I ain’t th’ one to rush you, Sam. That 
ain’t me. On’y ef you’re sot 

Sam. (Bursting out) But there ain’t any for- 
tune to share, there ain’t! 

Amos. (Removes feet from fireplace, straight- 
ens his hat and pulls himself up on the rocker. 
Severely) This ain’t no time to joke, Sam. 

Sam. Joke! The joke’s on me, it is, Amos. I 
didn’t strike oil—I struck salt water. 

Amos. ’N’ you expec’ me t’ swallow that! (He 
eyes Sam suspiciously through squinting eyes.) 

Sam. Sorter unbelievable, but it’s the truth, it is. 

Amos. (Jeeringly) Yeah. Th’ truth. Yeah, 
the truth. Yeah, indeedee. 
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Sam. (Astonished) You don’t mean to say you 
don’t believe me! 

Amos. Didn’t you promise t’ take care o’ me 
somethin’ el’gant? 

Sam. But how was I to know I struck salt 
water? 

Amos. (Gets up tn a wrath) Salt water! 
Poppycock. (Spits.) Do you think I was born 
yisterday? You're tryin’ t’ take th’ bread outa my 
mouth like that other fellow up in Detroit. (He 
stamps around in his squeaky shoes.) I don’ know 
how you big cap’lists op’rate when you gits high up 
on th’ heap. You don’ rec’nize ’em what made you! 
(Goes up of table to Sam.) ’N’ I made you! Me! 
It wuz me who stopped you f’om signin’ ’way them 
there mill’ns! ’N’ that’s your grat’tude! That’s 
how you're b’hold’n! (He spits into fireplace with 
deadly anger.) 

Sam. (His own temper rising) But if you don’t 
want to take my honest word 

Amos. (Comes around chair to Rr. Breaks in, 
tapping his forefinger on his palm) I don’ want 
your word! I jis’ want what I’m entitled to. 

Sam. All right, all right, I won’t stop you. 
Fetch along all the buckets you can lay your hands 
on and scoop up all the salt water you want. It’s 
free as the ocean. 

Amos. (Between chair and settee. Points an ac- 
cusing forefinger at Sam) Don’ you get sarcas’ic. 
I ain’t goin’ t’ let you git sarcas’ic. 

SAM. I ain’t sarcastic, I ain’t. 

Amos. Yes, you is sarcas’ic. Don’ you tell me. 

SAM. (Crosses to mantel) All right, I’m sar- 
Castic. 

Amos. Ef you don’ gimme m’ share I’ll see m’ 
lawyers. They'll fix you up dandy. (Sam gives 
a short, sarcastic laugh. In hot anger.) There you 
gittin’ sarcas’ic ag’in. All right. Ill see m’ lawyers 
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right now. This here minute. I’ll see ef an ole 
man kin be swindled outa what’s a-comin’ to him. 
My lawyers, Hudson, Woodhouse, Mackenzie ’n’ 
Gregory—them’s th’ bes’ in town. Look out f’r me, 
Sam, I’m gone t’ roll up my sleeves ’n’ lam you 
ee I’m a-goin’ to git what’s comin’ to me or 
bust ! 


(Goes out with a terrific snort and bangs door be- 
hind him.) 


Sam. (Drops his arms, discouraged, allowing 
them to dangle at his side. He drops down wearily 
on chat at table, rubbing his knee and indifferent 
to everything. He props his elbow on table and 
buries his forehead on his clenched fists. There ts 
a timid knock at back door. Indifferently, without 
looking up) Oh, come in, come in. (BARTON 
opens door timidly, pokes his head in, then slides in 
quickly and furtively, shutting door. He carries 
a brief case. Sam turns, sees who it is. He re- 
vives and springs up in astonishment.) Why, then 
you didn’t leave town! 

Barton. (Not moving from door) I... 1 
ia came back to square myself. I’ve broken 
with Coleman. From now on I’m going to lead an 
honest life. 

Sam. Is that all you came back to tell me? 

Barton. No, Sam, I want to warn you against 
Coleman. He’s bringing a lawsuit against you. 
He says the title to your land is no good. 

Sam. (As if this was the last straw) Is there 
anything else the matter with it? 

Barton. Listen. I’m your friend . . . Tl 

I'll prove it. That lawsuit is phony. He 
aims to tie up your land so you can’t take any oil 
out of it. : 
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Sam. (Grimly) Well, thank God that’s one 
thing I don’t have to worry about. 

Barron, < Bate: (0 bution YColentaa 

. he counts on that suit to force you to resell 
the land to him. 

Sam. Force me to sell! Where is he? 

Barton. I don’t know. 

Sam. You're a big help, you are. 

Barton. I'll give you $35,000 if you'll sell me 
three acres. 

Sam. (Carried off his feet) Thirty-five thou- 
sand! (Gulps, then makes a move with his hands 
as if inviting BARTON to sit down, but puts them 
quickly behind his back, as he recalls this is too 
eager a policy.) 

Barton. Thirty-five thousand and I got the 
money here. 

CoLEMAN. (Flings door open and strides in un- 
invited. He keeps his hat on. A _ half-smoked 
cigar is between his fingers. Shows repressed emo- 
tion. Stands an instant, looking at Barton) I 
thought so—I knew you'd be here working behind 
my back—you double-crossing insect. (Takes a 
step toward BARTON.) 

Barton. (Raises elbow as if to fend off a blow) 
Sam—don’t let him. I . . . I gota sick wife. 

SAM. (Stepping in between them) Hold on. 
This is my house, don’t forget. 

CoLEMAN. (Breathing hard, to Barton) I 
wouldn’t dirty my hands on—you low, live, cheese 
weevil. (To Sam, more politely.) Squealing about 
my lawsuit, wasn’t he? He could have saved his 
breath. You'll be served with a court order inside 
an hour. What d'you think of that? 

Sam. I think you’re a great, big bluff. There 
ain’t any flaw to my title. He told me that. (He 
points to BARTON.) 


CoLEMAN. (Puffs quickly, looks murderously at 
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Barton) Oh, he did, did he! (Barton dabs back 
of neck with handkerchief, hugely uncomfortable.) 
I'll break every bone in your body, beginning with 
that fistful of ivory they call your head. 

Sam. (To CoLteMAN) I want to tell you right 
to your face, I do—that my title holds water. 

CoLEMAN. (Removes hat with deliberation and 
lays it on table. Puffs cigar nonchalanily) Well, 
what of it? 

Sam. What of it? 

CotemMAN. That’s what I said, my boy, what of 
it? (Sits at table.) Cards on the table. Suppose 
your title is good? With my suit, I can tie up your 
property tighter than a drum. I can keep it drag- 
ging through the courts for twenty years. And get 
this, Crane, get this: during all that time you won’t 
be able to get a drop of oil out and you'll be fighting 
my suit. And you can’t fight suits on air. (Puffs 
triumphantly.) Well, my boy, I’ve got you over 
my knees with your coat-tails up. 

Sam. Well, if I’m in such a hole as you say I 
am, why did he offer me thirty-five thousand? 

Barton. And that offer still holds good. 

CoLEMAN. Oh! it does, does it? Well, it’s 
worth something to freeze out that contemptible 
little shrimp. I tell you what, my boy, I’ll buy you 
out and squash the suit. Ill give you forty thou- 
sand. 

Barton. Fifty thousand. Fifty thousand for 
those three acres in U. S. Gold Bonds. (Takes 
bonds from brief case and drops them onto table.) 
Look! Look! 

Sam. (Jnvoluntarily opens his mouth and gapes. 
He half reaches for the bonds, but draws back with 
a scornful laugh) Blah! Fifty thousand for land 
just swimming in—-just swimming. 

Coteman. (To Sam) I'll make it seventy-five 
thousand and the checks are certified. (He takes 
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check out of wallet and slaps it down, glares at 
BarTON. ) 

Barton. (Glaring back) And I'll raise it to 
eighty. (He takes more bonds out of brief case 
and slaps them down.) 

Sam. Eighty thousand. Good! Who knows but 
just on those three acres a sky may jut up to— 
no, that isn’t it—a gusher may jut up to the sky 
and from its steely throat pour a golden stream of 
dollars—like a . . . likea .. . cloud set- 
tling down to form rivulets of wealth . . . cas- 
cades of riches . . . torrents of fortune 
ae a babbling, gurgling, dashing, splashing 
tide of liquid treasure. 


(Barton is drawn up slowly from his seat, mouth 
open, hypnotized.) 


CoLEMAN. (Looking puzzled) I’ve heard that 
somewhere before. 

Sam. From your own lips—TI dare say, but you 
never suspected they were facts. 

CoLEMAN. (Amazed at himself) My God! 
And to think I was telling the truth! 

Sam. Don’t apologize, Coleman. I sorter im- 
agine it was an accident. There is a man, there is, 
who lives in palaces and mansions. He owns his 
own automobiles and yachts. He spends his 
winters... 

CoLEMAN. You needn’t go any further. I know 
the rest (Takes out another check from 
wallet and slapping it over his other check.) Yl 
make it ninety thousand, 

Barton. (His face working with emotion) A 
hundred thousand. (He takes out more bonds and 
adds them to his pile.) And that’s all I’ve got. 

CoLeMAN. (Picks up hat and slaps it on) Tve 
only got ninety thousand. (Rises, to Barton.) 
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You’ve outbid me. But some dark night when 
you’re walking home from your lodge 

Barton. (/n a panic, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow with his handkerchief) Billy! 
Now . . . can’t wecombine . . . get together 

fifty-fifty. . 

CoLEMAN. Combine with you! Not if you were 
the last man on earth, you flat-footed, half pint of 
poison. 

Sam. You will combine or I don’t do business, 
I don’t. The money each one of you is offering 
me ain’t nothing at all to my notion. I'll talk busi- 
ness with both of you—or neither. 

Barton. (Rises, pleadingly) Billy! 

CoLeMAN. (Hesitating) Well 

Barton. Let’s be partners again, just give me 
another chance. 

CoLEMAN. Well—er—it goes against my grain, 
but—all right. 

Barton. That gives you $190,000, Sam—our 
combined capital. 

Sam. (The offer so unexpected and so big that 
it knocks him cold. Involuntarily his mouth opens; 
he stares for a second, flustered by the result he has 
produced) Here. Holdon. I... . this is go- 
ing a little farther than I 

CoLteEMAN. (Angrily) Isn’t one hundred and 
ninety thousand enough? 


(Mary comes out of parlor, surprised at the sight 
of the men. They are too intent on the mis- 
sions before them to observe that she has come 
in. She stands close to the parlor door with 
intent astonishment. ) 


Sas Ste ain't” that, it ain't. <1]. .' . gee 
whiz, I don’t know as I ought to take an amount 


like 
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CoLEMAN. (Bullying) I demand that you take 
it. Demand, d’you hear? If you don’t take it, that 
fight is on! 


(Cries of “EXTRA! EXTRA!” is heard faintly 
off.) 


SAM. (Listens to the cry, then nervously and 
Liat Lain ta fighter, laint. “1>)-gaves 

‘ all right, I’ll give in. 

Barton. (Hastily taking deed out of pocket) 
I'll fix this deed for both of us, Billy. (He writes 
on deed with fountain pen, and hands pen to SAM.) 
This time it’s full. (Sam stoops over to sign.) 

Mary. (Who has been edging toward Sam, 
jerks deed away from under his pen) Don’t you 
do it! 

Sam. (Lays pen down on table) Mary, for 
heaven’s sake, keep out, don’t butt in. Give me back 
that deed. (He pockets pen.) 

Mary. (Retreats backwards to fireplace with 
deed behind her back) No! You sha’n’t do this 
foolish thing. That suit’s a fraud. They’re trying 
to swindle you again. 


(Cries of “Extra! Extra!” “ Salt. Blah—um— 
blah” heard off.) 


Sam. (Listens, his heart in his mouth) Mary, 
by all that’s holy—you don’t know all the facts? 

Mary. What are the facts? 

Sam. I can’t stop to tell now ee er 

er ou verthey Il otle measips iwc. see 

won't be able to get a drop of 

Mary. Don’t let them frighten you. Don’t give 
away millions for a song. Show them the door. 

Cor—emMaN. Thank you. I’ve already seen it. 
Suppose we adjourn to my office? 
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(Cries of “ Salt Blah—um—blah” off. Sam slams 
door shut.) 


Sam. Mary, give me that deed. 

Mary. (Tears deed up and throws pieces into 
fireplace) If I can’t stop you from signing it, I 
can give you a chance to think it over. (She goes 
angrily into kitchen.) 

Sam. (Drops as if shot on chair at table) Well, 
that’s the finish. 

CoLEMAN. (After puffing serenely at his cigar) 
Oh, I don’t know. (Throws cigar into fireplace. 
Takes deed out of pocket.) You forget I came 
here to do a little business on my own hook. This 
time—(To Barton.) Ill do the honors—I’ll change 
this for both of us. (Sam sits up in chair with a 
sort of reviving daze. He picks up pen and hands 
it to COLEMAN. COLEMAN lays deed on table, makes 
necessary changes, hands pen to Sam, and shoves 
deed toward him.) Your John Hancock on the 
little, old dotted line. 

Barton. And there you are! (Sam signs.) 

CoLtEMAN. (Takes deed) Ah! (He pockets it.) 

Barton. (Takes pen) Ah! (Pockets it.) 

Sam. (Rises. Counts bonds and checks into 
brief case, hugs it to him with both hands) Ah! 
(He lays brief case down-on table.) 

Barton. (Puts on his hat) We're all on the 
ground floor now. 

CoLtemMaN. Yes, my boy, we’re all in the swim. 

Sam. Come on in, the water is fine. 


(He laughs happily. Barton and CoLeMaANn laugh 
along with him, and they all slap one another 
on the back. Barton and CoLEMAN go to 
door. They go out supremely satisfied with 
themselves. Sam pats the brief case, his face 
flooded with joy. He is reminded of some- 
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thing. He lays case on table and disappears 
quickly into kitchen. Sam reénters carrying 
floral piece and places it on mantel. Jor en- 
ters quickly from kitchen door, with his face 
hard and set. He pitches his hat onto table 
and dives his hands gloomily into his pockets.) 


Jor. (Stores dumbfounded at Sam, and then 
with gloomy sarcasm) Success. Success. 

Sam. (Steps back to survey the effect) Is that 
about in the center, Joe? 

Jor. Center, hell! Didn’t you hear the extra? 
The town’s in an uproar. 

Sam. (His eye on floral piece) A little too 
much on the side, ain’t it, Joe? (He goes to floral 
piece, humming gaily.) 

Jor. Listen, listen, nut. If you’re going to beat 
it with me, you'll have to step fast. 

Sam. (Steps back from floral piece, humming) 
Yes, an inch or two this way, and it'll be just in 
the center like. 

Jor. (Wild) Center! Center! Man alive! © 

Sam. Tell me, from where you're standing, if 
Tve got it right in the center. 

Jor. (Raging around the room) If you say 
center again, so help me God, I’ll chuck the thing 
out of the window. 

Sam. (Humming between words and stepping 
backwards from chiffonier) Yes,sir . . . yes, 
sir . . . just how I want it . . . perfect 
: right in the 

Jor. (Picks up hat and dashes for rear door) 

hump! 

Sam. (Soothingly) Wait, Joe, look in that en- 
velope. 

Jos. Nol... What'’sin it? 

Sam. (Chuckles) I promise you nothing but 
you may be surprised. 
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Jor. (Comes to brief case with a shrug of his 
Shoulders) Uff. 

Sam. It won’t cost you anything to look. 

Jor. (Places hat on table) Um . . . damn 
foolishness . . . (He looks into brief case, 
pulls contents out, then stares incredulously at 
SAM.) 

Sam. (Chuckles) $190,000, friend Joe. Bar- 
ton and Coleman were here and I entertained ’em 
somethin’ elegant, I did. 

Joe. Hell’s bells. (Shoves contents back into 
brief case, lays case down.) 

SAM. Cussing too much, Joe, and I’m kinder 
pious. 

Jor. (Flings his arm around Sam) And they 
call you an easy mark! 

Sam. (Picks up brief case) We'll cut this fish 
fifty-fifty. 

Jor. And I sure like salt-water fish! 

Sam. Tastes elegant with a little oil, Joe. 

Jor. Yup. 

Sam. I'll go and tell the folks. 

Jor. And [ll tell the world. (Sam smiles back 
at Joe and goes into parlor. Hattie enters from 
stairs. She is dressed stunningly from head to foot 
in her new outfit. Her dress and hat are creations. 
Stops on landing, poses. Joe turns, sees her and 
stares dumb-siricken. Hattie comes down, turns 
slowly, posing, showing off the gown. Jor breaks 
out.) Hell’s bells! 

Hattic. Young man, your vocabulary while 
limited in its expression of cardiac emotions has 
superinduced in me a responsive chord of sympathy. 
(Pressing her hand against her bosom.) My Gawd, 
where did that come from! 

Jor. (Picks up his hat) Well, what do you say? 
(Crosses to her.) 

“ Hartiz, Say to what? 
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Jor. Marrying. 

Hattiez. But, Joe, I thought you were off marry- 
ing. 
yor, Yup. Business was bad but it picked up 
again. All set? 

Hartic. But I want a man to take my heart by 
storm—to sweep me off my feet 

Jor. If that’s all you want! (Grabs her and 
lifts her up.) 

Hattie. Let me down, let me down. I'll holler 
if you don’t let me down. 

Jor. Holler away. 

Hattie. Mama! 


(WARN DOOR-BELL.) 
Jor. Louder! 
Hattie. (Faintly) Mama! 


(Raises his lips to hers—she kisses him, a long kiss. 
Joe turns and starts for rear door.) 


Sam. (Entering with Mary) Anything the 
matter ? 

Mary. (Shyly) Oh, Sam! 

Hattie. Nope. It’s all Jake. (Hattie and Jor 
at rear door.) Joe, you can’t take me out on the 
street like this, let me down! 


(Jor sets her down, they kiss and go off.) 


SAM. There’s a—er—kind of a good example, 
like. (Mary comes down half shyly, Sam follows.) 
Oh! If you’re worrying about me! You don’t need 
to worry about me, my easy-mark days are over. 


(PayTon CLews appears in doorway.) 


Mary. Do you think so? 
Sam. Yes, Mary. Now—don’t you think I’m 
lander in that position to—to 
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(Crews, who has been waiting, rings bell. Sam 
turns to see who it ts.) 


Crews. (A “ go-getter” salesman enters briskly 
with hand outstretched) I beg pardon! Have I 
the honor to address Mr. Crane? (Sam nods won- 
deringly.) My name is Payton Clews, of Clews, 
Standford & Clews. (He shakes Sam’s hand vio- 
lently.) Doubtless you received my telegram, Mr. 
Crane, 

Sam. Which telegram was it, Mr. Clews? Oh! 
you're the fellow that wanted to sell me something. 
(CLEWS nods.) What was it you wanted to sell 
me? (Mary watches in amazement.) 

CLews. (Forcing Sam into chair) Sit down, 
Mr. Crane. Sit down. (Takes from pocket box 
containing sample of asbestos.) I want to show 
you something that will open your eyes! (CLEWwS 
opens box, Sam picks up sample.) Asbestos! my 
dear sir. A sample of asbestos from the mine re- 
cently discovered on our properties. (Mary tries 
to draw SAM away, but does not succeed.) A few 
fortunate ones; only a distinguished few—mind 
you, Mr. Crane—have been selected by Clews, 
Standford & Clews to reap a Golden Harvest! 

Mary. (Taking Sam by shoulders) Sam, you 
just said you 

Sam. (Interrupting) It’s all right, Mary, it’s all 
right. This is different, this ain’t oil, this is 
asbestos. 


(As the curtain falls, Sam again sits in chair and 
CLEWS goes about plucking another sucker.) 


CURTAIN 


LIGHT PLOT 


Acts I and III 


Time: Early afternoon. 

Border and foots—all on. 

2 bulbs, strips in entrance rR. and L.—amber—all 
on. 
Flood at window down right—frosted. 
Spot at window down right—no screen. 
Flood up right—frosted. 

Spot up right—frosted. 

Spot further up right—no screen. 

Flood up left—frosted. 

Back border, two blue and two white flood. 


Act II 


Time: Late afternoon. 
At Opening: 
Down stage border (X-Ray) and foots as in Acts 
I and III. 
Back border—kill white floods—blue flood on all. 
All floods and spots off stage—amber screens, 
At Cue: (Breaking of dishes.) 
Start to dim down to a given point. 
Both off and on stage lights. 
At Cue: (—jump for the well.) 
Light chandeliers and bring up on stage lights. 


PROPERTY PLOT 


Acr I 
Furniture: 
Large oval table. 
3 side chairs, 
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Settee. 

Small square table. 

Electric chandelier. 

Grandfather’s clock. 
Chiffonier. 

3 small rugs. 

I rag rug. 

1 large rug. 


Hand Props on Stage: 

I pair of lace curtains on window down right. 

2 side drapes on window down right. 

I valence on window down right. 

2 pots of hyacinths on window down right. 

* Pair of new shoes under settee. 

Doiley on settee. 

Wall pocket with papers and magazine on wall 
between door and window right. 

Rectangular picture over door up right. 

Bell jar with flowers on corner shelf. 

China bowl on corner shelf. 

Oval picture over grandfather’s clock. 

3 top drawers of chiffonier filled with odds and 
ends of clothing. 

Rectangular picture above chiffonier. 

Book on chiffonier. 

Plaster piece on chiffonier. 

White cover on chiffonier. 

China shoe on chiffonier. 

China mug on chiffonier. 

* Drawer handle for chiffonier. 

* Buttons in chiffonier. 

* Sewing basket in chiffonier, 

* Thimble in chiffonier. 

* Thread in chiffonier. 

* Button hook in chiffonier. 

* Threaded needle in chiffonier. 

2 lace curtains on transom of door up center R. 
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Curtain (opaque) on door up center R. 

2 drapes on door up center L. 

4 lace curtains on window up center L. 

2 long drapes on window up center L. 

I valence on window up center L. 

2 cushions to fit window-seat. 

3 assorted cushions on window-seat. 

Bird cage hanging in window. 

1 large rectangular picture above stairway. 

I small oval picture. 

Large earthenware bowl (containing flowers) on 
small square table up L. 

Linen cover on small square table up L. 

Doiley on Morris chair. 

Coal grate in fireplace. 

Andirons in fireplace. 

Fire tongs, etc., on hearth. 

Framed motto. 

6 assorted pieces bric-a-brac and knick-knacks on 
shelves above mantel. 

20 assorted books on shelves above mantel. 

6 assorted vases, plates, etc., on shelves above 
mantel. 

Waste paper basket in corner by mantel down 1. 

Calendar on wall down tL. 

* American magazine on chair at L. of table. 

* Any magazine on chair at L. of table. 

* Ash tray on chair at L. of table. 

* Old-fashioned cloth table cover on chair at L. 
of table. 

* Bottle of furniture polish on table. 

* Cloth on table. 


Hand Props off Stage: 
Hairpin up R. 
Deed up rR. 
Wide rubber band up R. 
Pencil up Rr. 
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Shorthand note-book and text-book up Rr. 
Box of candy (large) up R. 

Stage money up R. 

Cigars up R. 

Box of groceries up R. 

Cigarettes up R. 

Matches up R. 

Bank-book and pencil up R. 

Basin with water and sponge down R. 
Carpet sweeper down R. 

Towel down R. 

Pipe down Rr. 

Tobacco pouch down R. 

Electric door-bell, used throughout. 
Green vines on porch. 

Trellis used throughout. 

Fuller’s earth. 

Fountain pen. 


Act II 
Furniture as in Act I. 


Hand Props on Stage: 

* 2 long drapes on window down R. 

Old coat and piece of newspaper on settee. 

* Empty wall pocket hanging on wall. 

2 rolled-up rugs standing by door Uv. R. 
Several pillows in bundle on chair in corner, 
Rolled-up rug leaning against clock. 
Picture above door U. R. 

Picture above clock. 

Picture above chiffonier. 

* Newspaper on chiffonier. 

* Mary’s hat on chiffonier. 

* Hattie’s hat on chiffonier. 

Clothing half hanging out of chiffonier drawers. 
* 2 lace curtains. 

I window-seat cushion, in window. 
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1 large rectangular picture in window. 

* 1 small oval picture in window. 

Wrapping paper and old newspaper and rope by 
window. 

Chair ladder in front of window. 

* Barrel down stage of end of stairs. 

* Dozen plates in top of barrel. 

Old clothes, old bag and wrapping paper on 
banister. 

Old newspapers by barrel. 

Old rope over back of Morris chair. 

Bag over small square table. 

Books from mantel on floor in pile. 

Fire tongs, etc., in fireplace. 

Coal grate in fireplace. 

Andirons in fireplace. 

Waste paper basket in corner. 

Calendar on wall. 

* Barrel in corner. 

Rag rug rolled up, leaning in corner. 

* Books and cushion from window-seat in top of 
barrel. 

Old newspapers scattered around barrel. 

* Large earthenware vase on chair at L. of table, 
wrapped in wrapping paper. 

* Old suit and newspaper on large oval table. 


Hand Props off Stage: 
Bunch of roses wrapped in green paper up R. 
Floral horseshoe marked “ Success” up R. 
Large family Bible up L. at head of stairs. 
Roll of oilcloth up L. at head of stairs. 
2 umbrellas up L. at head of stairs. 
Matches up R. 
Cigars up R. 
Cigarettes up R. 
Stage money up R. 
Deed up R. 
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Mop and broom tied together down R. 
Kettle down R. 

Wooden chopping down R. 

Watch down Rr. 

Rambler roses on porch trellis. 


Act IT 
Furniture: 

Same as in Acts I and II except that the Morris 
chair is replaced by new armchair and large oval is 
replaced by a long, narrow refectory table. Pic- 
tures on wall as in Act I. 


Hand Props on Stage: 
2 lace curtains on window down R. 
2 long drapes on window down R. 
Valence on window down R. 
Doiley on settee. 
Wall pocket with newspapers and magazines. 
2 curtains on transom of door U. L. C. 
Opaque curtain on door U. L. Cc. 
2 drapes on door U. L. ¢. 
4 lace curtains on window U. R. E. 
2 long drapes on window U. RB. E. 
Valence on window U. R. E. 
2 cushions (large) on window-seat. 
3 assorted cushions (small) on window-seat. 
Bird cage hanging in window. 
Linen cover on small square table v. L. 
Earthenware vase on small square table v. L. 
China mug on chiffonier. 
China dishes on chiffonier. 
Floral horseshoe on chiffonier. 
Mantel decorated as in Act I. 
Fancy cover on refectory table. 
Magazine on refectory table. 
Ash tray on refectory table. 
* Telegrams on refectory table. 
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Hand Props off Stage: 
Radio set wrapped in wrapping paper—D. R. 
Racket Uv. R. 
Cow bell vu. R. 
Horn vw. R. 
Auto siren U. R. 
Deed v. R. 
Wallet (leather) with checks v. Rk. 
Wallet (paper) with bonds v. R. 
Stage money U. R. 
Cigars U. R. 
Matches v. R. 
Jewel box with pearls v. R. 
Jewel box with sample of asbestos v. R. 
Assorted packages (all sizes—about 75) U. R. 
1z assorted bright colored neckties vu. L. 
Rambler roses on porch trellis. 
Cigarette case with plug tobacco. 
Broom. 
Bucket of water. 


PERISHABLE PROPS 


Green tissue paper. 
Dishes. 

Peppermint candy. 
Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Coarse wrapping paper. 
Fuller’s earth. 
Buttons. 

Thread. 

Needles. 

Hairpins. 

Paper bags (large). 
Towels. 

American magazines. 
Deeds. 
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COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN 


A charming comedy in 3 acts. Adapted by A. E. Thomas 
from the story of the same name by Alice Duer Miller. 
6 males, 5 females. 3 interior scenes. Costumes, modern. 
Plays 244 hours. 


The story of ‘‘Come Out of the Kitchen’’ is written around @ 
Virginia family of the old aristocracy, by the name of Dainger- 
field, who, finding themselves temporarily embarrassed, decide to 
yent their magnificent home to a rich Yankee. One of the con- 
ditions of the lease by the well-to-do New Englander stipulates 
that a competent staff of white servants should be engaged for 
his sojourn at the stately home. This servant question presents 
practically insurmountable difficulties, and one of the daughters 
of the family conceives the mad-cap idea that she, her sister and 
their two brothers shall act as the domestic staff for the wealthy 
Yankee. Olivia Daingerfield, who is the ringleader in the merry 
scheme, adopts the cognomen of Jane Allen, and elects to preside 
over the destinies of the kitchen. Her sister, Elizabeth, is ap- 
pointed housemaid. Her elder brother, Paul, is the butler, and 
Charley, the youngest of the group, is appointed to the position of 
bootboy. When Burton Crane arrives from the North, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Faulkner, her daughter, and Orane’s attorney, 
Tucker, they find the staff of servants to possess so many methods 
of behavior out of the ordinary that amusing complications begin 
to arise immediately. Olivia’s charm and beauty impress Crane 
above everything else, and the merry story continues through a 
maze of delightful incidents until the real identity of the heroine 
is finally disclosed. But not until Orane has professed his love 
for his charming cook, and the play ends with the brightest 
prospects of happiness for these two young people. ‘‘Come Out 
of the Kitchen,’’ with Ruth Chatterton in the leading réle, made 
a notable success on its production by Henry Miller at the Cohan 
Theatre, New York. It was also a great success at the Strand 
Theatre, London. A most ingenious and entertaining comedy, 
and we strongly recommend it for amateur production. (Royalty, 
twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


GOING SOME 


Play in 4 acts. By Paul Armstrong and Rex Beach. 
12 males, 4 females. 2 exteriors, 1 interior. Costumes, 
modern and cowboy. Plays a full evening. 


Described by the authors as the ‘‘chronicle of a certain lot of 
college men and girls, with a tragic strain of phonograph and 


cowboys.’’ <A rollicking good story, full of action, atmosphere, 
comedy and drama, redolent of the adventurous spirit of youth, 


(Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 
New and Explicit Descriptive Catalogue Mailed Free on Request 


NOT SO LONG AGO 


Comedy in a Prologue, 3 acts, and Epilogue. By Arthur 
Richman. 5 males, 7 females. 2 interiors, 1 exterior. 
Costumes, 1876. Plays a full evening. 


Arthur Richman has constructed his play around the Cinderella 
legend. The playwright has shown great wisdom in his choice 
of material, for he has cleverly crossed the Cinderella theme 
with a strain of Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Richman places his 
young lovers in the picturesque New York of forty years ago. 
This time Cinderella is a seamstress in the home of a social 
climber, who may have been the first of her kind, though we 
doubt it. She is interested sentimentally in the son of this house. 
Her father, learning of her infatuation for the young man without 
learning also that it is imaginary on the young girl’s part, starts 
out to discover his intentions. He is a poor inventor. The 
mother of the youth, ambitious chiefly for her children, shud- 
ders at the thought of marriage for her son with a sewing-girl. 
But the Prince contrives to put the slipper on the right foot, and 
the end is happiness. The play is quaint and agreeable and the 
three acts are rich in the charm of love and youth. (Royalty, 
twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


THE LOTTERY MAN 


Comedy in 3 acts, by Rida Johnson Young. 4 males, 
5 females. 3 easy interiors. Costumes, modern. Plays 
214 hours. 


In ‘‘The Lottery Man’’ Rida Johnson Young has seized upon 
® custom of some newspapers to increase their circulation by 
clever schemes. Mrs. Young has made the central figure in her 
famous comedy a newspaper reporter, Jack Wright. Wright owes 
his employer money, and he agrees to turn in one of the most 
sensational scoops the paper has ever known. His idea is to 
eonduct a lottery, with himself as the prize. The lottery is an- 
nounced. Thousands of old maids buy coupons. Meantime Wright 
falls in love with a charming girl. Naturally he fears that he 
may be won by someone else and starts to get as many tickets 
as his limited means will permit. Finally the last day is an- 
nounced. The winning number is 1823, and is held by Lizzie, 
an old maid, in the household of the newspaper owner. Lizzie 
refuses to give up. It is discovered, however, that she has stolen 
the ticket. With this clue, the reporter threatens her with arrest. 
Of course the coupon is surrendered and Wright gets the girl of 
his choice. Produced at the Bijou Theater, New York, with 
great success. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Oents. 
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DADDY LONG-LEGS 


A charming comedy in 4 acts. By Jean Webster. The 
full cast calls for 6 males, 7 females and 6 orphans, but 
the play, by the easy doubling of some of the characters, 
may be played by 4 males, 4 females and 3 orphans. 
The orphans appear only in the first act and may be played 
by small girls of any age. Four easy interior scenes. 
Costumes modern. Plays 214 hours. 


Many readers of current fiction will recall Jean Webster's 
“‘Daddy Long-Legs.’’ Miss Webster dramatized her story and it 
was presented at the Gaiety Theatre in New York, under Henry 
Miller’s direction, with Ruth Ohatterton in the principal réle. 
*'Daddy Long-Legs’’ tells the story of Judy, a pretty little 
drudge in a bleak New England orphanage. One day, a visiting 
trustee becomes interested in Judy and decides to give her a 
chance. She does not know the name of her benefactor, but 
simply ealls him Daddy Long-Legs, and writes him letters brim- 
ming over with fun and affection. From the Foundling’s Home 
she goes to a fashionable college for girls and there develops the 
romance that constitutes much of the play’s charm. The New 
York Times reviewer, on th6 morning after the Broadway pro- 
duction, wrote the following: ‘‘If you will take your pencil and 
write down, one below tke other, the words delightful, charming, 
sweet, beautiful and entertaining, and then draw a line and add 
them up, the answer will be ‘Daddy Long-Legs.’ To that result 
you might even add brilliant, pathetic and humorous, but the 
answer even then would be just what it was before—the play 

_ which Miss Jean Webster has made from her book, ‘Daddy Long- 
’ Legs,’ and which was presented at the Gaiety last night. To 
attempt to describe the simplicity and beauty of ‘Daddy Long- 
Legs’ would be like attempting to describe the first breath of 
Spring after an exceedingly tiresome and hard Winter.’’ ‘‘Daddy 
Long-Legs’’ enjoyed a twe-years’ run in New York, and was then 
toured for over three years, Is is now publisned in play form for 
tho first time. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents, 


THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR 


A comedy in 4 acts. By James Forbes. 3 males, 10 
females. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays a full 
evening. 

An absorbing play of modern Amorican family life. ‘The 
Famous Mrs. Fair’’ is concerned with a strenuous lady who 
returns from everseas to lecture, and consequently neglects her 
daughter, who is just saved in time from disaster. Acted with 


great success by Blanche Bates and Henry Miller. (Royalty, 
twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 
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